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PROTECTING STUDENTS AND TEACHERS: 
A DISCUSSION ON SCHOOL SAFETY 


Wednesday, February 27, 2013 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 12:31 p.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Wilson, Roe, Walberg, Salmon, 
Guthrie, DesJarlais, Rokita, Gowdy, Roby, Heck, Brooks, Hudson, 
Miller, Andrews, Scott, McCarthy, Tierney, Holt, Grijalva, 
Loebsack, Courtney, Yarmuth, Wilson, and Bonamici. 

Staff present: Katherine Bathgate, Deputy Press Secretary; 
James Bergeron, Director of Education and Human Services Policy; 
Cristin Datch, Professional Staff Member; Lindsay Fryer, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Barrett Karr, Staff Director; Nancy Locke, 
Chief Clerk/Assistant to the General Counsel; Krisann Pearce, 
General Counsel; Mandy Schaumburg, Education and Human 
Services Oversight Counsel; Dan Shorts, Legislative Assistant; Ni- 
cole Sizemore, Deputy Press Secretary; Alex Sollberger, Commu- 
nications Director; Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy Clerk; Tylease Alii, 
Minority Clerk/Intern and Fellow Coordinator; Jeremy Ayers, Mi- 
nority Education Policy Advisor; Meg Benner, Minority Education 
Policy Advisor; Kelly Broughan, Minority Education Policy Asso- 
ciate; Jody Calemine, Minority Staff Director; Tiffany Edwards, Mi- 
nority Press Secretary for Education; Jamie Fasteau, Minority Di- 
rector of Education Policy; Brian Levin, Minority Deputy Press Sec- 
retary/New Media Coordinator; Megan O’Reilly, Minority General 
Counsel; Rich Williams, Minority Education Policy Advisor; and 
Michael Zola, Minority Senior Counsel. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the committee will 
come to order. 

I want to welcome everybody this afternoon to the hearing. A 
couple of administrative notes, we are starting late today because 
of the historic statue dedication, Rosa Parks, in Statuary Hall. So 
I appreciate the witnesses understanding of the change in time and 
my colleagues. 

Well again, thank you for joining us for what is an important 
hearing but one I wish weren’t tied frankly to such an awful event. 
Two months have passed since the Sandy Hook Elementary School 
tragedy. Families across America continue to grieve with the New- 
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town community. The sorrow we felt on that day remains fresh in 
our minds and our hearts. 

No one in this room needs me to recount what happened on De- 
cember 14th. Nor do you need a description of what happened in 
Paducah, Kentucky; Littleton, Colorado; or Blacksburg, Virginia. 
We saw the news coverage, we read the stories, we watched the 
interviews. 

While the initial shock may have begun to subside, the questions 
remain. Like many of you, I am angry that such a terrible act 
hasn’t come with an explanation. Without such answers, how can 
we work with states and schools to develop a solution that will help 
us move forward? How can we be confident something like this 
can’t happen again? 

The purpose of today’s hearing is not to assign blame. This isn’t 
about us. It isn’t about a press release or a bill introduction or a 
media opportunity. This is about students. Teachers. Families. 
Communities. This hearing is about learning what goes into pro- 
tecting our schools and preventing violence. This is about ways we 
can work together to help students feel safe. 

Today’s hearing stems from a heartbreaking event, but in order 
to have a productive conversation, we must try to focus on matters 
under this committee’s jurisdiction. Members on both sides of the 
aisle have offered ideas about how to protect students in the class- 
room. The Obama administration has also put forth a series of pro- 
posals. 

Last week when I was in my district in Minnesota, I traveled, 
I went to schools, public and private, and had meetings with school 
leaders, the teachers’ unions, superintendents, school board mem- 
bers, and I discussed and looked at what they were doing and how 
they were addressing school safety — everything from lockdown pro- 
cedures and locking doors, and I listened to their concerns. They 
have ideas; I am not sure they have solutions. 

Our witnesses today will share their experiences with policies 
and programs intended to secure schools. I propose we come to- 
gether, just as the families are in every school district and commu- 
nity nationwide, to have a comprehensive discussion on school safe- 
ty; one that explores policy ideas on state and local actions and will 
inform how we move forward. 

I would like to extend my sincere appreciation to our witnesses 
for joining us today. We have assembled a panel, a fantastic panel, 
that will offer valuable insight and help us understand what state 
and local school leaders go through as they work to keep schools 
safe. 

I would now recognize the distinguished senior democratic mem- 
ber, George Miller, for his opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Two months have passed since the Sandy Hook Elementary School tragedy. Fami- 
lies across America continue to grieve with the Newtown community. The sorrow 
we felt on that day remains fresh in our minds and hearts. 

No one in this room needs me to recount what happened on December 14. Nor 
do you need a description of what happened in Paducah, Kentucky; Littleton, Colo- 
rado; or Blacksburg, Virginia. We saw the news coverage, we read the stories, we 
watched the interviews. 
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While the initial shock may have begun to subside, the questions remain. Like 
many of you, I am angry that such a terrible act hasn’t come with an explanation. 
Without such answers, how can we work with states and schools to develop a solu- 
tion that will help us move forward? How can we be confident something like this 
can never happen again? 

The purpose of today’s hearing is not to assign blame. This isn’t about us. It isn’t 
about a press release or a bill introduction or a media opportunity. This is about 
students. Teachers. Families. Communities. This hearing is about learning what 
goes into protecting our schools and preventing violence. This is about ways we can 
work together to help students feel safe. 

Today’s hearing stems from a heartbreaking event. But in order to have a produc- 
tive conversation, we must try to focus on matters under this committee’s jurisdic- 
tion. Members on both sides of the aisle have offered ideas about how to protect stu- 
dents in the classroom. The Obama administration has also put forth a series of pro- 
posals. And our witnesses will share their experiences with policies and programs 
intended to secure our schools. 

I propose we come together, just as families are in every school district and com- 
munity nationwide, to have a comprehensive discussion on school safety — one that 
explores policy ideas and state and local actions, and will inform how we move for- 
ward. 

I’d like to extend my sincere appreciation to our witnesses for joining us today. 
We have assembled a panel that will offer valuable insight and help us understand 
what state and local school leaders go through as they work to keep schools safe. 
I will now recognize my distinguished colleague George Miller, the senior Demo- 
cratic member of the committee, for his opening remarks. 


Mr. Miller. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for agreeing to hold this hearing on such an important topic. 
The horrific events at Newtown, Connecticut shook our nation’s 
conscience and continue to do so today. Nothing can he more dis- 
turbing. Nothing can be more enraging, or more despairing than 
the mass execution of little children. 

To call what happened at Sandy Hook a tragedy is not to do it 
justice. It is beyond tragedy. We will forever search for the words 
that capture this event, the horror of this event, the grief of the 
families, the community, our nation is indescribable. 

It is an event that has finally pushed our country to a long over- 
due national debate about mental health, about gun violence, about 
the safety of our children. It is also an event that in its magnitude 
reminds us that violence against children is an everyday occur- 
rence in this country. 

Entire classrooms were attacked at Sandy Hook, but children one 
by one are gunned down outside of schools in Chicago and in my 
congressional district. Children in Arizona or Indiana or South 
Carolina go to school every day worrying about the bullies and the 
harassment. 

Sandy Hook is an event that calls on us as policymakers to do 
something not just to prevent the next mass murder but to make 
sure that every school is genuinely a safe place. A school must be 
a place where children feel secure so that they can focus on learn- 
ing, growing, and being kids. 

Stopping an outside intruder from attacking students is only the 
last line of defense when it comes to school safety. We need to rec- 
ognize that violence or the fear of violence does not begin or end 
at the schoolhouse door nor does violence necessarily occur during 
normal school hours or from an outsider. We know children in 
many of the urban areas feel unsafe walking to or from school. 

Many students and teachers are aware of the threats of bullying 
on school property, not just during the school day, but during off 
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hour activities. A child is vulnerable on so many fronts; vulnerable 
from a madman with a gun, vulnerable from school employees 
whose criminal background has never been checked, vulnerable 
from fellow students whose mental health may have never been ad- 
dressed, vulnerable to gangs who may have infiltrated the student 
body. 

With all of these vulnerabilities, our gut instinct may be to turn 
schools into bank vaults with each student as physically secure as 
gold in Fort Knox, but research is clear that simply turning schools 
into armed fortresses is not the answer nor is the answer to turn 
every potentially wayward student into a criminal suspect. 

School safety policies must not be driven by gut instincts but by 
sound evidence of what works. They require the comprehension 
and understanding of physical and emotional needs of students, not 
just the particular hardware or security procedures in a building. 

Part of the answer is providing better access to mental health 
services and anti-bullying interventions, and when problems do 
arise from students, disciplinary policies must be thoughtful and 
productive and foster trust between teachers and students. Part of 
the answer is recognizing that the emotional and physical needs of 
our children inside and outside of school is a shared responsibility. 

Keeping kids safe requires a coordinated effort from teachers, 
principals, superintendents, community partners, and parents, and 
protecting children from violence and freeing students to learn 
more means insuring the states, districts, schools, and communities 
have the resources and the support needed to implement the evi- 
dence-based approaches that are tailored to the unique needs of 
students in that area. Doing all this is a tall order, but to ask any 
parent waving goodbye to their son or daughter at the bus stop if 
there is a more important work than this. 

We place extraordinary responsibility on schools to meet aca- 
demic, emotional, and physical needs of students. Educators repeat- 
edly rise to the occasion. Among the heroes of Sandy Hook were a 
principal, a school psychologist, a classroom teacher who gave their 
lives to protect the young charges. We cannot ask them to stand 
alone. Schools cannot be expected to provide a quality education in 
a safe and secure environment for all of the children without sup- 
port including from us in the Congress. 

So today, I hope we will look at what works for school safety, 
how we can provide a better support of what works; however, I 
want to make it clear when it comes to gun violence, the onus 
should not fall solely on schools to protect children. Any school 
safety changes in the wake of Sandy Hook must be implemented 
in tandem with comprehensive gun violence prevention. Common 
sense strategies are needed to keep guns out of the hands of those 
who intend harm. 

Once a madman with a gun shows up at a schoolhouse door or 
at an office or reception desk or at an Army base, our safety poli- 
cies will have already failed. So what we are looking at today is 
only a small piece of puzzle, but it is an important piece. 

And I look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee on sensible steps to protect children 
from violence both inside and outside of the school, and I want to 
join you in thanking our witnesses. It is an incredible panel that 
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you have assembled for joining us today and we look forward to 
their testimony and their insights. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Senior Democratic Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Chairman Kline, thank you for agreeing to hold this important hearing. 

The horrific event in Newtown, Connecticut shook our nation’s conscience and 
continues to do so today. Nothing can be more disturbing, nothing can be more en- 
raging or more despairing than the mass execution of little children. 

To call what happened at Sandy Hook a tragedy is to not do it justice. It is beyond 
tragedy. We will forever search for the word that captures this event. The horror 
of the event, the grief of the families, the community, and our nation is indescrib- 
able. 

It is an event that has finally pushed our country into a long overdue national 
debate about mental health, about gun violence, and about the safety of our chil- 
dren. It is also an event that, in its magnitude, reminds us that violence against 
children is an everyday occurrence in this country. Entire classrooms were attacked 
at Sandy Hook. 

But children, one by one, are gunned down outside of school in Chicago and in 
my congressional district. Children in Arizona, or Indiana, or South Carolina, go to 
school every day worrying about bullies and harassment. 

Sandy Hook is an event that calls on us as policymakers to do something — not 
just to prevent the next mass murder but to make sure every school is a genuinely 
safe place. A school must be a place where children feel secure so that they can 
focus on learning, growing, and being kids. 

Stopping an outside intruder from attacking students is only the last line of de- 
fense when it comes to school safety. 

We need to recognize that violence — or the fear of violence — does not begin or end 
at the school house door. Nor does violence necessarily occur during normal school 
hours or from an outsider. We know children in many urban areas feel unsafe walk- 
ing to and from school. Many students and teachers are aware of threats of bull3dng 
on school property, not just during the school day, but during off-hour activities. 

A child is vulnerable on so many fronts: 

• Vulnerable to a mad man with a gun. 

• Vulnerable to a school employee whose criminal background was never checked. 

• Vulnerable to a fellow student whose mental health issues are never addressed. 

• Vulnerable to gangs who may have infiltrated the student body. 

With all of these vulnerabilities, our gut instinct may be to turn schools into bank 
vaults, with each student as physically secure as the gold in Fort Knox. And yet 
research is clear that simply turning schools into armed fortresses is not the an- 
swer. Nor is the answer to turn every potentially wayward student into a criminal 
suspect 

School safety policies must not be driven by gut instincts, but by sound evidence 
of what works. They require a comprehensive understanding of the physical and 
emotional needs of students, not just the particular hardware and security proce- 
dures in a building. 

Part of the answer is providing better access to mental health services and anti- 
bullying interventions. And when problems do arise from students, disciplinary poli- 
cies must be thoughtful and productive and foster trust between teachers and stu- 
dents. Part of the answer is recognizing that the emotional and physical needs of 
our children inside and outside of school is a shared responsibility. 

Keeping kids safe requires a coordinated effort from teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, community partners, and parents. And protecting children from violence 
and freeing students to learn means ensuring that states, districts, schools and com- 
munities have the resources and supports needed to implement evidence-based ap- 
proaches that are tailored to the unique needs of students in that area. 

Doing all of this is a tall order. But ask any parent waving good-bye to their son 
or daughter at the bus stop if there is more important work than this. We place 
extraordinary responsibility on schools to meet the academic, emotional and phys- 
ical needs of students. 

Educators repeatedly rise to the occasion. Among the heroes of Sandy Hook were 
a principal, a school psychologist, and classroom teachers who gave their lives to 
protect their young charges. We cannot ask them to stand alone. Schools cannot be 
expected to provide a quality education and a safe, secure environment for all chil- 
dren without support, including from us in Congress. 
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So today, I hope we’ll look at what works for school safety and how we can provide 
better support for what works. However, I want to make clear that, when it comes 
to gun violence, the onus should not fall solely on schools to protect children. 

Any school safety changes in the wake of Sandy Hook must be implemented in 
tandem with comprehensive gun violence prevention. Commonsense strategies are 
needed to keep guns out of the hands of those who intend harm. 

Once a mad man with a gun shows up at the school house door, or at an office 
reception desk, or on an army base, our safety policies will have already failed. So 
what we are looking at today is only a small piece of the puzzle. But it is an impor- 
tant piece. 

I look forward to working with Chairman Kline and members of this committee 
on sensible steps to protect children from violence, both inside and outside of school. 
And I thank all the witnesses for appearing today. I look forward to your testimony. 

I yield back. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Pursuant to committee Rule 7C, all committee members will be 
permitted to submit written statements to be included in the per- 
manent hearing record. And without objection, the hearing record 
will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, questions for the 
record, and other extraneous material referenced during the hear- 
ing to be submitted in the official hearing record. 

It is now my pleasure to introduce our very distinguished panel 
of witnesses. 

First, Mr. Bill Bond serves as a school safety specialist for the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. He served as 
principal of Heath High School in Paducah, Kentucky at the time 
a school shooting tragedy occurred at Heath. 

Mr. Mo Canady serves as executive director for the National As- 
sociation of School Resource Officers and is past president of the 
Alabama Association of School Resource Officers. 

Mr. Vinnie Pompei is a school counselor in Val Verde Unified 
School District located in Merino Valley, California. He is the presi- 
dent-elect of the California Association of School Counselors. 

And now I would like to turn to my colleague, a new member of 
the committee, Mrs. Brooks, to introduce our next witness, turns 
out, from her home district. 

Mrs. Brooks? 

Mrs. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have the privilege of introducing someone who brings valuable, 
real-world experience. That is Mr. Brent Bontrager. He is a senior 
vice president and group executive for Stanley Security Solutions, 
a division of Stanley Black & Decker located in Fishers, Indiana 
with other facilities throughout my district, and they do focus on 
such issues as security site surveys, they have worked mass notifi- 
cation systems, lock down solutions. They have worked with over 
10,000 schools throughout the country, and I am honored that he 
is here today. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. We are honored that he is here 
today as well. 

Dr. David Osher is the vice president in the Education, Human 
Development, and the Workforce Program and co-director of the 
Human and Social Development Program at the American Insti- 
tutes for Research. 
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And Mr. Fred Ellis is the director of Office of Safety and Security 
with the Fairfax County Public Schools in Fairfax, Virginia. He is 
a retired major with the Fairfax County Police Department. 

Welcome, all. 

Before I recognize each of you to provide your testimony, let me 
briefly explain our lighting system. It is pretty sophisticated. You 
will each have 5 minutes to present your testimony. When you 
begin, the light in front of you will turn green. When 1 minute is 
left, the light will turn yellow. When your time is expired, the light 
will turn red; pretty sophisticated. 

However, the trick comes in in recognizing that red light. When 
the red light comes on, I would ask you to wrap up your remarks 
as best you are able. After everyone has testified, members will 
each have 5 minutes to ask questions of the panel. While I am re- 
luctant to drop the gavel after the light turns red for the witness, 
I will because we are pretty pressed for time today. 

As sort of an administrative announcement, I have been advised 
by the majority leader’s office that we are probably going to expect 
votes around 2:15 or 2:30, so we are going to try to keep this mov- 
ing along, and I would remind my colleagues that we also are lim- 
ited to 5 minutes, and I will be less reluctant to tap the gavel and 
keep that moving. 

I would now like to recognize Mr. Bond for 5 minutes. Your 
microphone, please. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF BILL BOND, SCHOOL SAFETY SPECIALIST, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

Mr. Bond. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for inviting me here today to tes- 
tify on how we can better protect our students, teachers, and staff. 

My name is Bill Bond, I am the former principal of Heath High 
School in Paducah, Kentucky. When I was the principal of the high 
school, I had the first of the high-profile school shootings, and I had 
eight kids shot and three girls died. The student had five guns and 
1,000 rounds of ammunition. 

That event profoundly transformed everyone involved and the ex- 
perience prompted me to reach out to other schools that are going 
through the same situation. After the students who were freshman 
at the time of the incident graduated, I retired from the 
principalship, and for the past 12 years have served as a safe 
school specialist for the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

The shooting at my school was the first high-profile mass school 
shooting, and it was followed rapidly by several others. In working 
with NASSP, I have assisted 12 other schools where kids have 
died. My role is to focus the principal on the decisions they will 
need to make to get the school back functioning and to be a re- 
source and to assure them that they are on the right path, and to 
help with the flood of media and to respond immediately to the 
word of a tragedy and to just let them deal with the crush of media 
that they are not used to dealing with. I often say to principals, if 
you have 12 microphones, you had a bad day. 

To be effective, schools must operate and be perceived as safe ha- 
vens. When parents send their kids to school, they believe that the 
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school has thought of and planned for every possible situation, and 
that is a reasonable expectation for parents, but it is very hard to 
meet. 

To be prepared, principals must meet with local responders; po- 
lice, firemen, ambulance drivers, transportation, and define every- 
one’s role and to examine the traffic flow around the buildings to 
see where emergency entrance is for vehicles, buses, so forth. They 
need to create lockdown procedures, evacuation procedures, unifica- 
tion procedures. 

The good news is that most schools have done this, but the docu- 
ment must be a living document. Very often they are mandated to 
do this by the state, they do it, and they don’t look at the document 
again. It has to be a living document that is constantly evolved and 
changed. 

Communicating with teachers and staff and parents is the hard- 
est part during a crisis, but it is the most important part in the 
recovery process. Angry, uninformed parents will break any crisis 
plan, but most plans were written the months following Columbine 
when expectations for communications were different. 

Most schools have not gone back to update that part of the plan; 
to give just one example when a high school student was shot a few 
months ago on the first day of school in Maryland, parents got the 
word from their kids so fast they actually showed up before the po- 
lice. 

That is not a situation you want during a crisis, but it shows 
that parents expect instant communication. When they hear noth- 
ing from the school they get anxious, they fill that gap of informa- 
tion from the news, from text, from their kids, from rumors, from 
social media, and the information may not be correct. 

Parents want to know two things. Is my child okay? And when 
can I pick my child up? As we go through this about talking about 
safe schools, I have talked only about school shootings, but we are 
talking about all issues that could happen in a school, tornadoes, 
earthquakes; any disaster affects kids, affects those students, and 
affects those parents. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Bond follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Bill Bond, Former Principal; Specialist for 
School Safety, National Association of Secondary School Principals 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and members of the committee, thank 
you for inviting me here today to discuss school safety and how we can better pro- 
tect our students, teachers, and staff. My name is Bill Bond, and I am the former 
principal of Heath High School in Paducah, KY. In December 1997, one of my own 
students brought 5 guns and 1,000 rounds of ammunition into the school and shot 
8 students; 3 girls were killed. That event marked a profound transformation for 
everyone involved. And that experience prompted me to reach out to other schools 
that were going through the same situation. After the students who were freshman 
at the time of the incident graduated, I retired from the principalship. For the past 
12 years, I have served as the specialist for school safety at the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals (NASSP). 

The shooting at my school was the first of the high-profile mass school shootings. 
It was followed rapidly by several others. In working with NASSP, I’ve assisted at 
12 other schools where kids have died. My role is to focus the principal on the deci- 
sions they’ll need to make to get the school back up and functioning — to be a re- 
source and reassure them that they’re on the right path. And to help with the flood 
of media that respond immediately to word of a tragedy. I often tell audiences: 
what’s the definition of a bad day for a principal? More than 12 microphones. 
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To be effective, schools must be operated and perceived as safe havens. When par- 
ents send their kids to school, they believe the school has thought of and planned 
for every possible situation — and that’s a reasonable expectation, but one that’s very 
hard to meet. 

So to be prepared, the principal must meet with local responders — police, firemen, 
ambulance drivers — and the district transportation to look at facilities, define peo- 
ple’s roles and examine how the traffic flows around the school. They need to create 
lockdown procedures, and evacuation and reunification procedures. Now, the good 
news is that most everyone has a good crisis plan that includes these things. But 
that plan must be a living document — it must be adjustable. One huge area where 
most plans have not adjusted is in the area of crisis communications. 

Communicating with teachers, staff, and parents is the hardest part of a crisis, 
but it is extremely important and it’s the key to recovery. Angry, uninformed par- 
ents will break any crisis plan. But most plans were written in the months following 
the Columbine shooting in April 1999, when expectations for communication were 
different. Most schools have not gone back to update that part of the plan. To give 
just one example, when a high school student was shot a few months ago on the 
first day of school in Maryland, parents got word from their kids so fast they actu- 
ally showed up before the police. That’s not a situation you want, but it shows that 
parents expect instant communication today. When they hear nothing from the 
school, they get anxious and they fill that gap with other information — from the 
news, texts from their kids, the rumor mill, and social media. That information may 
not be correct. Parents want to know two things. Is my child ok? And when can I 
get him? And the more parents can hear from the school that at least makes 
progress toward those answers, the more it relieves their emotions. 

Security Procedures and Equipment 

I’m often asked if school shootings can be prevented with more security — cameras 
and metal detectors, and the like. While they may deter some intruders and prevent 
more weapons from entering our schools, that equipment can only go so far. If they 
really want to, kids will find a way around all your security equipment. It’s based 
on the notion that: “We can deter you because our force is greater than your force 
and we will ultimately imprison you or we will kill you.” But that was not a deter- 
rent in most of the school shootings that have occurred since Paducah. Those kids 
already made the decision to die on that day, so rational deterrents had no effect 
on them. Your best protection is a trusting relationship between adults and students 
that encourages kids to share responsibility for their safety and share information. 
Kids very often know what’s going on in the school and what might cause a crisis. 
So information from students is more valuable than any camera or locked door. And 
kids will give that information to an adult they know well and trust. If they don’t 
trust you and someone is planning something destructive, it’s difficult to avoid the 
tragedy. It’s a matter of how many will be killed before he stops or kills himself. 

School Resource Officers 

The presence of a school resource officer (SRO) can be beneficial to the school. An 
SRO is a law enforcement officer who is also specially trained in working with stu- 
dents in a school environment. Yes, the SRO is armed, but the benefit of the SRO 
has little to do with the gun on his hip. The SRO is an active member of the school 
community and serves as part of the school leadership team. In many cases, the 
SRO assists the school in crisis planning and personalizing the district’s emergency 
management plan to that school. They assist in training staff and conducting 
walkthroughs of the emergency management plan and lockdown drills. Some teach 
classes on the law and drug and alcohol prevention. But the most important SRO 
function is to build trusting relationships with the students. The school resource of- 
ficer can (and should) be another adult in the building who will be an advocate for 
the students and help to personalize the learning experience for those students. 
Again, students are much more inclined to come forward with information about po- 
tential threats if that relationship is in place. 

Mental Health 

Most educators, particularly principals and teachers, are able to recognize in trou- 
bled students the signs and symptoms that are known to lead to violent behavior, 
and pinpoint interventions working with their colleagues in mental health. More 
and more, principals are identifying students who may need intervention in the ear- 
liest grades, often with an overwhelming number of cases as early as kindergarten. 

Unfortunately, principals and other school personnel find themselves hampered by 
inefficient systems that prevent them from helping students and families access ap- 
propriate mental health and well-being services. Principals need to be able to main- 
tain relationships that are essential to keeping students safe, and they must be able 
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to hire appropriate mental health personnel in the school, such as guidance coun- 
selors, psychologists, and social workers. 

Sadly, there is no simple solution to this complex problem of violence directed at 
schools, regardless of whether the perpetrator is a student or an outsider. But we 
know that there is something schools and communities can do. It has been identified 
time and again by the Secret Service, the FBI, and numerous researchers: The most 
effective way to prevent acts of violence targeted at schools is by building trusting 
relationships with students and others in the community so that threats come to 
light and can be investigated as appropriate. The solution is a matter of school cul- 
ture. It’s a matter of community engagement. It’s a matter of public health. The real 
solution is multifaceted and complex, but as each act of violence on a school reminds 
us, it is work we must undertake. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Canady? 

STATEMENT OF MO CANADY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL RESOURCE OFFICERS 

Mr. Canady. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and 
members of the committee, thank you for inviting me to testify on 
behalf of the National Association of School Resource Officers. 

It is my honor to serve as the executive director for this out- 
standing group of law enforcement and education professionals. 
NASRO is a not-for-profit association founded in 1991 with a solid 
commitment to our nation’s youth. 

NASRO is comprised of school-based law enforcement officers, 
school administrators, and school security and safety professionals 
working as partners to protect students, faculty, and staff and their 
school community. 

The school resource officer refers to a commissioned law enforce- 
ment officer selected, trained, and assigned to protect and serve the 
education environment. I cannot emphasize enough how critical it 
is for officers to be properly selected and properly trained to func- 
tion in the school environment. This is always a factor in the suc- 
cess or failure of the SRO program. 

The SRO program is most effective when it is built on the foun- 
dation of interagency collaboration. There should always be a for- 
mal memorandum of understanding between the law enforcement 
agency and the school district. The role of the SRO should be based 
on the Triad concept of school-based policing. 

This encompasses the strategies of law enforcement and formal 
counseling and education. A typical day for an SRO may include 
traffic direction, problem solving with a student, or making a pres- 
entation on distracted driving to a classroom of high school stu- 
dents. 

Relationship building is certainly an important factor in the suc- 
cess of an SRO program. The SRO must strive to build positive 
working relationships with the school administration. One way of 
helping to build these relationships can be through the SRO’s role 
on the school safety team. 

Properly trained SRO’s are prepared to be a member of safety 
teams and can also take a leadership role in helping to develop 
teams where none exist. 

I spent nearly half of my law enforcement career in school-based 
policing. It was without a doubt, the most rewarding period of my 
career. It was more than just a job. It became my life’s work. I de- 
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veloped positive relationships with administrators, faculty mem- 
bers, students, and parents. 

I became an integral part of the Hoover City Schools District Cri- 
sis Team. By being a part of the school safety team, the SRO be- 
comes fully engaged in crisis planning to include prevention, pre- 
paredness, response, and recovery. SROs can provide value to the 
written plans for a school district. They can also assist with cam- 
pus site assessments as well as conducting safety drills. 

The aspect of recovery was one that I had not given a great deal 
of thought to during the early phase of my career in school-based 
law enforcement. It was not until the days following November 19, 
2002, that it became clear to me the importance of the role that 
a school resource officer can play in the recovery portion of a crit- 
ical incident. 

The unthinkable had happened at our largest high school. One 
student had taken the life of another in the hallway during the 
change of class periods. This resulted in a very large crime scene 
that took some time to secure. The students had to remain in a 
modified lockdown for several hours. We all knew that this was 
putting quite a burden on teachers in particular, however they did 
exactly what they were supposed to do as they had been trained. 

The principal asked me to join him in a faculty meeting after the 
students were released. I took the opportunity to praise the staff 
for their good work. One of the reasons that faculty members were 
so well-prepared for an incident such as this was due to the 
school’s commitment to maintaining a solid school safety team. 

I believe that this faculty meeting was actually the beginning of 
the recovery process. Plans were developed for the next day. We 
thought that our most important job on November 20 would be to 
keep this from happening again, to keep weapons out of school, to 
make sure that no retaliation occurred. 

While all of these things were important, it paled in comparison 
to the need of the student body to be comforted and reassured. The 
need for trusted and caring adults became the more important 
issue in this recovery process. 

The school resource officers were certainly still focused on secu- 
rity, but we were most definitely more engaged in the mental and 
emotional recovery process. 

The reason for this is because we were much more than just a 
law enforcement presence. We were trusted adults and we helped 
to make a difference in the lives of children during the days prior 
to and most definitely following November 19, 2002. 

Trained and committed police officers are well-suited to effec- 
tively protect and serve the school community. School resource offi- 
cers contribute too by ensuring a safe and secure campus, edu- 
cating students about law related topics, and mentoring students 
as informal counselors or role models. 

Over the last 23 years of the National Association of School Re- 
source Officers has become the world leader in school-based polic- 
ing. We have trained thousands of officers based on the Triad 
model of school-based policing and these officers are having a posi- 
tive impact on the lives of children every day. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Canady follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mo Canady, Executive Director, 

National Association of School Resource Officers (NASRO) 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and members of the Committee: Thank 
you for inviting me to testify on behalf of the National Association of School Re- 
source Officers. It is my honor to serve as the Executive Director for this out- 
standing group of law enforcement and education professionals. NASRO is a not- 
for-profit association founded in 1991 with a solid commitment to our nation’s youth. 
NASRO is comprised of school-based law enforcement officers, school administrators 
and school security and safety professionals working as partners to protect students, 
faculty and staff, and their school community. The “school resource officer” (SRO) 
refers to a commissioned law-enforcement officer selected, trained and assigned to 
protect and serve the education environment. I cannot emphasize enough how crit- 
ical it is for officers to be properly selected and properly trained to function in the 
school environment. This is always a factor in the success or failure of the SRO pro- 
gram. 

The SRO program is most effective when it is built on the foundation of inter- 
agency collaboration. There should always be a formal memorandum of under- 
standing between the law enforcement agency and the school district. The role of 
the SRO should be based on the triad concept of school based policing. This encom- 
passes the strategies of law enforcement, informal counseling and education. A typ- 
ical day for an SRO may include traffic direction, problem-solving with a student 
or making a presentation on distracted driving to a classroom of high school stu- 
dents. 

Relationship building is certainly an important factor in the success of an SRO 
program. The SRO must strive to build positive working relationships with the 
school administration. One way of helping to build these relationships can be 
through the SROs role on the school safety team. Properly trained SRO’s are pre- 
pared to be a member of safety teams and can also take a leadership role in helping 
to develop teams where none exist. 

I spent nearly half of my law enforcement career in school based-policing. It was 
without a doubt the most rewarding period of my career. It was more than just a 
job. It became my life’s work. I developed positive relationships with administrators, 
faculty members, students and parents. I became an integral part of the Hoover 
City Schools District Crisis Team. By being a part of a school safety team, the SRO 
becomes fully engaged in crisis planning to include Prevention, Preparedness, Re- 
sponse and Recovery. SRO’s can provide value to the written plans for a school dis- 
trict. They can also assist with campus site assessments as well as conducting safe- 
ty drills. 

The aspect of “Recovery” was not one that I had given a great deal of thought 
to during the early phase of my career in school-based law enforcement. It was not 
until the days following November 19, 2002 that it became clear to me the impor- 
tance of the role that a school resource officer can play in the recovery portion of 
a critical incident. The unthinkable had happened at our largest high school. One 
student had taken the life of another in the hallway during the change of class peri- 
ods. 

This resulted in a very large crime scene that took some time to secure. The stu- 
dents had to remain in a modified lockdown for several hours. We all knew that 
this was putting quite a burden on teachers in particular. However, they did exactly 
what they were supposed to do, as they had been trained. The principal asked me 
to join him in a faculty meeting after the students were released. I took the oppor- 
tunity to praise the staff for their good work. One of the reasons that faculty mem- 
bers were so well prepared for an incident such as this, was due to the schools com- 
mitment to maintaining a solid school safety team. 

I believe that this faculty meeting was actually the beginning of the recovery proc- 
ess. Plans were developed for the next day. We thought that our most important 
job on November 20th would be to keep this from happening again. To keep weap- 
ons out of the school. To make sure that no retaliation occurred. While all of those 
things were important, it paled in comparison to the need of the student body to 
be comforted and reassured. The need for trusted and caring adults became the 
more important issue in this recovery process. The school resource officers were cer- 
tainly still focused on security but we were most definitely more engaged in the 
mental and emotional recovery process. The reason for this is because we were 
much more than just a law enforcement presence. We were trusted adults and we 
helped to make a difference in the lives of children during the days prior to and 
most definitely following November 19, 2002. 

Trained and committed police officers are well-suited to effectively protect and 
serve the school community. School resource officers contribute by ensuring a safe 
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and secure campus, educating students about law-related topics, and mentoring stu- 
dents as informal counselors and role models. Over the last 23 years, the National 
Association of School Resource Officers has become the world leader in school based 
policing. We have trained thousands of officers based on the Triad model of school 
based policing and these officers are having a positive impact on the lives of chil- 
dren every day. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Mr. Pompei, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF VINCENT POMPEI, SCHOOL COUNSELOR, 
VAL VERDE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Mr. Pompei. My name is Vincent Pompei. I am a school coun- 
selor in southern California. I started out as a middle school teach- 
er and became a school counselor to pursue my passion — making 
school a safe and inclusive place for every student. 

My story is the story of millions of students across America. By 
5th grade, I had been targeted and labeled as gay. I was teased, 
pushed, spit on, knives were pulled on me, my bike was stolen. I 
became depressed, considered dropping out of school, and by 11th 
grade, had already attempted suicide twice. 

My teachers looked on as I endured bullying and homophobic 
slurs. I honestly don’t think they knew how to intervene appro- 
priately. I didn’t feel safe, because I wasn’t safe. 

I desperately needed an adult I could trust, but it was far too 
risky to seek out support. And I had no idea how to go about find- 
ing help; there was no information, not even a sticker or poster 
with a phone number to call. 

All through those years, I searched and prayed for just one per- 
son to make me feel safe. I never found that person during those 
years, but it drove me to want to become a teacher, and then a 
school counselor, to be that person for my students. 

Mass shootings like the one at Sandy Hook Elementary School 
make headlines, but they are rare. Students are far more likely to 
encounter gang violence, bullying, and harassment in everyday life. 
They need access to counseling, support, and other mental-health 
services to cope with those kinds of experiences and much more. 
For example, when dad is beating mom, when they become home- 
less, when they are thinking of dropping out, when their parents 
are deported. 

By now, caseloads have grown so much that counselors have no 
time to put out fires when we should be preventing them from ig- 
niting in the first place. The situation is the same for school 
nurses, psychologists, social workers, and other school-based men- 
tal health professionals. 

The recommended ratio for school students to counselors is 250:1. 
In California, where I live, the ratio is more than 1,000:1; a case- 
load not even Superman could handle. In Minnesota, it is nearly 
800:1 and nationwide, nearly 500:1. 

For some of our students, especially the most vulnerable, the re- 
sulting loss of services will have lifelong consequences. In the short 
run, an emotional wound may be less visible than a physical injury. 
Over the long run, it can fester and become crippling, like a cut in 
the skin or a broken bone that is not cared for properly. 
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Meanwhile, evidence mounts that mental well-heing and aca- 
demic success go hand in hand. A recent meta-analysis of school- 
based social and emotional learning programs — more than 270,000 
K-12 students were involved — showed participation in such pro- 
grams improved grades and standardized test scores by 11 per- 
centile points, compared to the control groups. 

When students feel safe and connected at school, they are more 
likely to learn. Yet most educators get no training — we call it “pro- 
fessional development,” — in what it takes to create a school climate 
that nourishes the mental well-being as well as academic success. 

If our nation is serious about keeping students safe, that has got 
to change. We must do more than react after the damage has been 
done. We must invest in professional development that acknowl- 
edges the need for preventive care; a healthy, safe, and inclusive 
school. 

Every member of the school staff needs to know the basics. Who 
is statistically most likely to be the target of bullying, harassment, 
or violence? What to expect when a kid has a traumatic experi- 
ence — whether it is a hurricane, violence at home, a shooting, or 
bullying. How to counsel and change the behavior of those who 
bully or those who behave violently. 

Every member of the school staff must be equipped to respond 
appropriately and effectively to students who is troubled or poten- 
tially violent. Instead of playing a guessing game, it should be rou- 
tine for educators to receive instruction in creating a healthy, safe, 
and inclusive school climate; just as it is routine to receive instruc- 
tion on first aid for cuts and bruises, and what to do when someone 
chokes on a piece of food, or struggles to learn algebra. 

Instead of standing silently by when students shun or ridicule 
someone who is different, school staff should lead by example. Em- 
brace diversity. Address problems before they escalate. Show stu- 
dents how to resolve conflict in non-violent ways using research- 
proven strategies. 

In short, we need to take teaching students to be good citizens 
as seriously as we take academics. To help keep schools and stu- 
dents safe, we must encourage professional development in cultural 
competence, conflict management, and anti-bullying initiatives. 

Above all, America must act on what we know to be true. Our 
mental health system is broken and underfunded. Between 2009 
and 2012, the states slashed mental-health spending by $4.3 bil- 
lion; the largest reduction since de-institutionalization in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

Now, there is widespread agreement that mental-health services 
need to be expanded and improved. To keep our students safe, we 
have got to act on what research shows — mental well-being is crit- 
ical to academic success. We have got to provide visible signs that 
school is a safe place not for just some, but for all. We have got 
to spend more, not less, to educate and care for the whole child. 

On behalf of all school-based mental-health professionals, I thank 
you for this opportunity to present this testimony. Thank you. 

[The statement of Mr. Pompei follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Vincent Pompei, School Counselor 

My name is Vincent Pompei. I am a school counselor in southern California. I 
started out as a middle school teacher and became a school counselor to pursue my 
passion: making school a safe and inclusive place for every student. 

My story is the story of millions of students all across America. 

By 5th grade, I had been targeted and labeled as gay. I was teased, pushed, and 
spit on. Knives were pulled on me and my bike was stolen. I became depressed, con- 
sidered dropping out, and by the 11th grade, had already attempted suicide twice. 

My teachers looked on as I endured bullying and homophobic slurs. I honestly 
don’t think they knew how to intervene appropriately. 

I didn’t feel safe — because I wasn’t. 

I desperately needed an adult I could trust, but it was far too risky to seek out 
support. And I had no idea how to go about finding help — there was no information, 
not even a sticker or poster with a phone number to call. 

All through those years, I searched and prayed for just one person to make me 
feel safe. I never found that person during those years, but it drove me to want to 
become a teacher, and then a school counselor — to become that person for my stu- 
dents. 

Mass shootings like the one at Sandy Hook Elementary School make headlines, 
but they are rare. Students are far more likely to encounter gang violence, bullying, 
and harassment in everyday life. They need access to counseling, support, and other 
mental-health services to cope with those kinds of experiences and much more — for 
example, when Dad is beating Mom, when they become homeless, when they’re 
thinking of dropping out, when a parent is deported. 

But now, caseloads have grown so much that counselors only have time to put 
out fires — when we should be preventing fires from igniting in the first place. The 
situation is the same for nurses, psychologists, social workers, and other school- 
based mental health professionals. 

The recommended ratio of students to counselors is 250-to-l. In California, where 
I live, the ratio is more than 1,000-to-l — a caseload not even Superman could han- 
dle! In Minnesota, it’s nearly 800-to-l and nationwide, nearly 500-to-l. (Source: 
American School Counselor Association). 

For some of our students, especially the most vulnerable, the resulting loss of 
services will have lifelong consequences. In the short run, an emotional wound may 
be less visible than a physical injury. Over the long run, it can fester and become 
crippling, like a cut in the skin or a broken bone that is not cared for properly. 

Meanwhile, evidence mounts that mental well-being and academic success go 
hand in hand. A recent meta-analysis of school-based social and emotional learning 
programs — more than 270,000 K-12 students were involved — showed participation 
in such programs improved grades and standardized test scores by 11 percentile 
points, compared to control groups. (Source: National Association of School Psycholo- 
gists) 

When students feel safe and connected at school, they are more likely to learn. 
Yet most educators get no training — we call it “professional development” — in what 
it takes to create a school climate that nourishes mental well-being as well as aca- 
demic success. 

If our nation is serious about keeping students safe, that has got to change. We 
must do more than react after the damage has been done. We must invest in profes- 
sional development that acknowledges the need for “preventive care” — a healthy, 
safe, and inclusive school climate. 

Every member of the school staff needs to know the basics: Who is statistically 
most likely to be a target of bullying, harassment, or violence. What to expect when 
a kid has a traumatic experience — whether it’s a hurricane, violence at home, a 
shooting at school, or bull 3 dng. How to counsel and change the behavior of bullies 
or those who behave violently. 

Every member of the school staff must be equipped to respond appropriately and 
effectively to a student who is troubled or potentially violent. Instead of playing 
guessing games, it should be routine for educators to receive instruction in creating 
a healthy, safe, and inclusive school climate — just as it is routine to receive instruc- 
tion in first aid for cuts and bruises, in what to do when someone chokes on a piece 
of food or struggles to learn algebra. 

Instead of standing silently By when students shun or ridicule someone who is dif- 
ferent, school staff should lead by example. Embrace diversity. Address problems be- 
fore they escalate. Show students how to resolve conflicts in non-violent ways using 
research-proven strategies. 

In short, we need to take teaching students to be good citizens as seriously as we 
take academics. 
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To help keep schools and students safe, we must encourage professional develop- 
ment in cultural competence, conflict management, and anti-bullying initiatives. 

Above all, America must act on what we know to be true. Our mental health sys- 
tem is broken and underfunded. Between 2009 and 2012, the states slashed mental- 
health spending by $4.3 billion — the largest reduction since de-institutionalization 
in the 1960s and 70s. (Source: National Association of State Mental Health Program 
Directors) 

Now, there’s widespread agreement that mental-health services need to be ex- 
panded and improved. 

To keep our students safe, we’ve got to act on what the research shows: mental 
well-being is critical to academic success. We’ve got to provide visible signs that 
school is a safe place not just for some, but for all. We’ve got to spend more, not 
less, to educate and care for the whole child. 

On behalf of all school-based mental-health professionals, I thank you for the op- 
portunity to present this testimony. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bontrager, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF BRETT BONTRAGER, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
AND GROUP EXECUTIVE, STANLEY BLACK & DECKER 

Mr. Bontrager. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Miller, and 
distinguished Members of the Committee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today on the critical issue of school safety. My 
name is Brett Bontrager. I am the Senior Vice President and 
Group Executive of Stanley Security Solutions, which is a division 
of Stanley Black & Decker. 

Stanley Security Solutions is headquartered in Indianapolis in 
Congresswoman Brooks’ congressional district. While many of you 
know Stanley Black & Decker for its construction and do-it-yourself 
products, our company has also been in the security business for 
many decades. 

It is because of this expertise, decades of school experience, and 
the proximity of our world headquarters in Connecticut, in relation 
to the tragedy in Newtown, that led us to be able to immediately 
play a role in helping the students and faculty of Sandy Hook. 

After the decision was made by the town to move the students 
to a decommissioned school. Chalk Hill, our team was called in to 
perform a comprehensive security survey and determine what was 
needed in the building to allow the students to move in and be safe 
and we subsequently installed certain products and services to do 
just that. 

While there is certainly some information on Web sites and in 
other literature regarding school safety, and products do exist and 
are on the market to secure our nation’s schools, we have not been 
able to find in our research a Web site or other single source of in- 
formation that comprehensively integrates all security needs to- 
gether. 

For school administrators, board of education members, and su- 
perintendents, the daily challenges that come with educating our 
children and running a school district are all-consuming. Today, 
these same officials are being asked to become experts in security 
and it is important to know they don’t have to be. 

So what is school safety? Certainly, no single lock or system. In- 
stead, a comprehensive, integrated security package, and long-term 
roadmap should be designed and implemented at each school. 
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which would take into account the unique physical nature of that 
particular school. 

Upon completion of the site evaluation and risk assessment, deci- 
sions must be then made on the level of security needed, but at its 
core, the integrity of the mechanical solution must be maintained. 
By levels of security, I am referring to security products that range 
from essential hardware and mechanical access equipment to wire- 
less situational awareness monitoring and every solution in be- 
tween. 

One clear trend that security providers see is the strong need to 
tie mass notification via an intercom system to a school’s access 
control, intrusion monitoring system, and security cameras. This 
allows for coordination and visibility for response teams both inside 
the school as well as from local law enforcement or fire personnel 
in the case of an emergency. Lack of integration with the local first 
responder team can be a critical flaw in the school security process. 

One specific example of a school district where we have worked 
with the administration to customize the best solutions is one of 
the largest school districts in Louisiana which included 6,000 em- 
ployees, 42,000 students from pre-K to 12th grade, and 66 different 
schools. 

The district encompassed urban centers, suburban neighbor- 
hoods, rural towns, and communities. In reviewing efficiencies and 
cost saving measures, the district determined that several of their 
high school campus locations were underutilized. It was decided 
that to fully utilize their available space and to reduce overhead 
costs, each facility would integrate seventh and eighth graders. 

This idea however did not come without security challenges. It 
was important that each of these locations be able to isolate or 
limit the interaction between younger and older students. The 
school facilities on average were 60 years old and not built with se- 
curity in mind. 

There were too many ways that unauthorized individuals could 
enter and leave. Every school in the system presented its own set 
of challenges. You will see a one-size-fits-all approach is neither 
practical or recommended. 

This hearing has started what we think should be a continued 
national conversation on school security and safety that includes 
experts from the field and school officials in order to learn the best 
ways to protect our schools. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I applaud you and the Committee for 
taking a leadership role on this critical issue of school safety. I 
know we can all agree that keeping our children safe in their 
schools is worth all of our time, all of our collective experience, and 
all of our wisdom. I am humbled that we might have an oppor- 
tunity to play a role. 

[The statement of Mr. Bontrager follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brett Bontrager, Senior Viee President and 
Group Executive, Stanley Black & Decker Security Systems Division 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Miller, and distinguished Members of the Com- 
mittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the critical issue of school 
safety. My name is Brett Bontrager. I am the Senior Vice President and Group Ex- 
ecutive of Stanley Security Solutions, which is a division of Stanley Black & Decker. 
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Stanley Security Solutions is headquartered in Indianapolis — in Congresswoman 
Brooks’ congressional district. While many of you know Stanley Black & Decker for 
its construction and do-it-yourself products, our company has also been in the secu- 
rity business for many decades. 

It is because of this expertise, decades of school experience and the proximity of 
our world headquarters in Connecticut in relation to the tragedy in Newtown that 
led us to be able to immediately play a role in helping the students and faculty of 
Sandy Hook. After the decision was made by the town to move the students to a 
decommissioned school. Chalk Hill, two tenured employees from our team were 
called in to perform a comprehensive security survey and determine what was need- 
ed in the building to allow the students to move in and be safe. Our team worked 
through the holidays to make sure that the Chalk Hill school building was ready 
for the children when they returned to school to provide a safe and secure environ- 
ment for the students, parents and faculty. 

While there is certainly some information on websites and in other literature, and 
products do exist and are on the market to secure our nation’s schools, we have not 
been able to find in our research a website or other single source of information that 
comprehensively integrates all of the security needs together. For school administra- 
tors, board of education members and superintendents, the daily challenges that 
come with educating our children and running a school district are all-consuming. 
Now, in the wake of the Newtown tragedy, parents want these same officials to be- 
come experts in security. 

As we all know security measures and practices are designed to slow down an in- 
truder for, every moment that you can delay or slow down an intruder to allow time 
for law enforcement to arrive, can save countless lives, but understanding the right 
solutions and the overall task is overwhelming. 

A good starting point is to ask the basic question: What is school safety? Cer- 
tainly, no single lock or system is the answer. Instead, a comprehensive, integrated 
security package and long-term roadmap should be designed and implemented, 
which would take into account the unique physical nature of each school. Each 
school stands on its own geographic footprint and has unique physical characteris- 
tics. This necessitates that prior to the installation of any security system each 
school district should ensure that its school buildings and grounds undergo a site 
evaluation, a risk assessment and a long-term, comprehensive security roadmap is 
developed. 

Upon completion of the site evaluation and risk assessment, decisions must then 
be made on the level of security needed. By levels of security I am referring to secu- 
rity products that range from essential hardware and mechanical access equipment, 
such as door hardware which includes intruder locks and master key systems, to 
wireless situational awareness monitoring, and every solution in between. 

A school can add basic hardware changes, blast and ballistic resistant doors, elec- 
tronic access control or monitoring. Each district can work within their own specific 
needs, considering their budget as well as the local rules and regulations. 

One clear trend that security providers see is the strong need to tie mass notifica- 
tion via an intercom system to a school’s access control, intrusion monitoring system 
and security cameras. This allows for coordination and visibility for response teams 
both inside the school as well as from local law enforcement or fire personnel in the 
case of an emergency. Lack of integration with the local first responder team can 
be a critical flaw in the school security process. 

Now that I’ve walked you through the theoretical and general aspects of school 
safety, I’d like to provide the Committee with some specific examples of schools 
across the country where we have worked with the administration to customize the 
best solutions for their needs as well as explain the components of those systems. 
You will quickly see that a one-size, fits-all approach is neither practical nor rec- 
ommended. 

• One of the best examples I can provide is the work that was done with one of 
the largest school districts in Louisiana which included 6,000 employees, 42,000 stu- 
dents from pre-K to 12th grade and 66 different schools. The district encompasses 
urban centers, suburban neighborhoods, rural towns and communities. 

In reviewing efficiencies and cost saving measures, the district determined that 
several of their high school campus locations were underutilized. It was decided that 
to fully utilize their available space and to reduce overhead costs, each facility 
would integrate 7th and 8th graders. This idea however, did not come without secu- 
rity challenges. It was important that each of these locations be able to isolate or 
limit the interaction between younger and older students. The school facilities on 
average were 60 years old and not built with security in mind. There were too many 
ways that unauthorized individuals could enter and leave. Every school presented 
its own set of challenges, multi-level, construction issues, etc. 
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• A second example is of a school district not far from where we are sitting today 
in a suburban community where the school enrollment of approximately 27,000 is 
divided amongst five high schools, eight middle schools and seventeen elementary 
schools. The school division had experienced rapid growth and began to research 
higher levels of student safety in the classroom. The Assistant Superintendent for 
Facilities contacted us to help develop solutions to enhance security campus-wide 
and system-wide and we worked closely with the school officials to survey all prop- 
erties, identify any deficiencies, enhance security overall and pull together a 5-year 
plan to make it all happen. It was important to the schools that they increase the 
ability to control all traffic into and out of their facilities as the building exteriors 
were still being secured with keys and access was given to a large number of indi- 
viduals. Ultimately the schools ended up implementing a standardized template for 
key control and utilization by establishing a key hierarchy throughout the different 
school levels. 

This hearing has started what we think should be a continued national conversa- 
tion on school security and safety that includes experts from the field and school 
officials in order to learn the best ways to protect our schools. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I applaud you and the Committee for taking a leader- 
ship role on the critical issue of school safety. I know we can all agree that keeping 
our children safe in their schools is worth all of our time, all of our collective experi- 
ence, and all of our wisdom. I am humbled that I might play a role in this effort. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Dr. Osher, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DAVID OSHER, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH 

Mr. Osher. Good afternoon, and thank you for this opportunity 
to discuss a subject vitally important to all of us. I am David 
Osher, and I am a vice president at the American Institutes for Re- 
search. AIR is a nonpartisan behavioral and social science research 
organization based here in Washington. We don’t advocate for any 
policy position, so this is a chance for me to talk about evidence- 
based practices in hopes of helping you with your decisions. 

Unfortunately, there are no quick fixes or easy solutions to re- 
spond to the tragedy at Sandy Hook or any of the other school 
shootings that have abruptly altered so many lives, but there are 
steps we can take to change the school environment so that stu- 
dents and teachers feel safe. 

And research shows that students and teachers perform better 
when their schools improve discipline by focusing on student self- 
discipline, not external punishment; by promoting healthy behav- 
iors, not suppressing unhealthy ones, by preventing problem behav- 
iors rather than punishment, by building connections to students, 
not removing them from the school community, and by coordinating 
services systematically, not adding services piecemeal. 

Safe and successful schools create positive school climates where 
students, all students, have good social and emotional skills, feel 
physically and emotionally safe, are connected to and supported by 
their teachers, and feel challenged and are engaged in learning. 

These schools do this by employing a three-tiered approach to so- 
cial emotional learning, positive behavioral support, the support of 
student and family engagement, and addressing students’ academic 
and mental health needs. 

For two decades I have conducted research and led national cen- 
ters, studies, and expert panels that focused on safety, violence pre- 
vention, the conditions for learning, and student support. Today, I 
would like to focus on some of my experiences in Cleveland. 
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I led an audit of city schools following a 2007 shooting in which 
a 14-year-old student who had been suspended for fighting, re- 
turned to his school, which had a security guard, shot two teachers 
and two students, and then took his own life. 

The findings in our report were stark. While discipline was harsh 
and reactive, students and faculty felt unsafe. Services were frag- 
mented and driven by adult desire, not by student need, and the 
conditions for learning were poor. 

City, school, and teacher union leaders embraced our rec- 
ommendations and implemented a strategic three-tiered approach 
to improving conditions for learning and reducing discipline prob- 
lems and violence. 

Here are a few of the recommendations we made in 2008. Free 
up guidance counselors and school psychologists so they have more 
time to counsel students. Train school administrators, teachers, 
and security staff to use positive approaches to discipline rather 
than reactive and punitive actions, and to develop students in so- 
cial and emotional competence, and to better understand and com- 
municate with the students. Develop an early warning and inter- 
vention system to identify potential mental health issues, and em- 
ploy student support teams that address the identified needs. 

Last month, we released a paper, “Avoid Simple Solutions and 
Quick Fixes” examining where Cleveland schools stand today. The 
picture is far from perfect, but progress is clearly being made and 
is attributable to the district-wide use of student surveys to mon- 
itor progress, employing social emotional learning in all elementary 
schools, transforming punitive in-school suspension to planning 
centers to which students can self-refer and where students learn 
self-discipline, and by coordinating services through student sup- 
port teams. 

If we compare 2008/2009 to 2010/2011, which was the data we 
had, the attendance rate district-wide increased 1.5 percent. Out- 
of-school suspensions decreased 58.8 percent district- wide. There 
were statistically significant decreases in the number of reported 
behavioral incidents per school. Disobedient/disruptive behavior 
went from 131.8 per school to 73.9 and the average number of 
cases involving fighting and violence went from 54 to 36 percent. 

Promotion and prevention are more effective, improve conditions 
for learning, and have less counterproductive or harmful side-ef- 
fects than do suppression and punishment, particularly for vulner- 
able students and students of color. 

Children and youth require safe, supportive schools if they are 
to succeed school and thrive. These needs are particularly great for 
children who struggle with the adversities of poverty, such as stu- 
dents in Cleveland where all students are eligible for free or re- 
duced lunch. 

Cleveland provides an example of what is possible, even in hard 
times, and even under less than perfect conditions for imple- 
menting student-centered policies. 

Cleveland’s successes are consistent with the recommendations of 
the Interdisciplinary Group on Preventing School and Community 
Violence, a group of prominent researchers on school safety, which 
called for a balanced approach that focused on student support and 
connectedness and stated that, quote — “Reliance on metal detec- 
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tors, security cameras, guards, and entry check points is unlikely 
to provide protection against all school-related shootings, including 
the shootings at Sandy Hook Elementary School.” 

These recommendations are not new. They came out before in re- 
ports in response to Paducah and other studies, and I want to 
thank you for your time. 

[The statement of Mr. Osher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. David Osher, Vice President, 

American Institutes for Research 

Good afternoon and thank you for this opportunity to discuss a subject vitally im- 
portant to all of us. I am David Osher, and I am a vice president of the American 
Institutes for Research. AIR is a nonpartisan behavioral and social science research 
organization based here in Washington. We don’t advocate for any policy position, 
so this is a chance for me to talk about evidence-based practices in hopes of helping 
you with your decisions. 

Unfortunately, there are no quick fixes or easy solutions to respond to the tragedy 
at Sandy Hook — or any of the other school shootings that have abruptly altered so 
many lives. But there are steps we can take to change the school environment so 
that students and teachers feel safe. And research shows that students and teachers 
perform better when their schools improve discipline by focusing on student self-dis- 
cipline, not external punishment; by promoting healthy behaviors not suppressing 
unhealthy ones, by preventing on of problem behaviors rather than punishment, 
building connections to students, not removing them from the school community, 
and coordinating services systematically, not adding services piecemeal. 

Safe and successful schools create positive school climates where students have 
good social and emotional skills, feel physically and emotionally safe, are connected 
to and supported by their teachers, and feel challenged and are engaged in learning. 
These schools do this by emplo 3 dng a three-tiered approach to social emotional 
learning, positive behavioral support, the support of student and family engage- 
ment, and addressing students’ academic and mental health needs. 

For two decades I have conducted research and led national centers, studies, and 
expert panels that focused on safety, violence prevention, the conditions for learn- 
ing, and student support. Today, I would like to focus on some of my experiences 
in Cleveland. 

I led an AIR audit of city schools following a 2007 shooting in which a 14-year- 
old who had been suspended for fighting, returned to his school — which had a secu- 
rity guard — shot two teachers and two students, and then took his own life. 

The findings in our report were stark. While discipline was harsh and reactive, 
students and faculty felt unsafe. Services were fragmented and driven by adult de- 
sire, not by student need, and conditions for learning were poor. 

City, school, and teacher union leaders embraced our recommendations and imple- 
mented a strategic tiered approach to improving conditions for learning and reduc- 
ing discipline problems and violence. 

Here are a few of the recommendations we made in 2008: 

• Free up guidance counselors and school psychologists so they have more time 
to counsel students. 

• Train school administrators, teachers and security staff to use positive ap- 
proaches to discipline rather than reactive and punitive actions, to develop student 
social and emotional competence, and to better understand and communicate with 
the students. 

• Develop an early warning and intervention system to identify potential mental 
health issues, and employ student support teams to address identified needs. 

Last month, we released a paper — “Avoid Simple Solutions and Quick Fixes” — ex- 
amining where Cleveland schools stand today. The picture is far from perfect, but 
progress clearly is being made and is attributable to the district wide use of student 
surveys to monitor progress, emplo 3 dng social emotional learning in all elementary 
schools, transforming punitive in-school suspension to planning centers to which 
students can self-refer and where students learn self-discipline, and coordinating 
services through student support teams. 

For example, comparing the 2008-2009 school year to the 2010-2011 year: 

• The attendance rate district-wide increased 1.5 percentage points. 

• Out-of-school suspensions decreased 58.8 percent district wide. 

• There were statistically significant decreases in the average number of reported 
behavioral incidents per school. Disobedient/disruptive behavior went from 131.8 to 
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73.9 per school, and the average number of cases involving fighting/violence went 
from 54.5 to 36.4. 

Promotion and prevention are more effective, improve conditions for learning, and 
have less counterproductive or harmful side-affects than do suppression and punish- 
ment — particularly for vulnerable students and students of color. Children and 
youth require safe and supportive schools if they are to succeed in school and thrive. 
These needs are particularly great for children who struggle with the adversities of 
poverty, such as students in Cleveland where all students are eligible for free or 
reduced lunch. 

Cleveland provides an example of what is possible, even in hard times, and even 
under less than perfect conditions for implementing student centered policies, which 
reduce school removal, drop out, and the pipeline to prison. 

Cleveland’s successes are consistent with the recommendations of the Inter- 
disciplinary Group on Preventing School and Community Violence, a group of promi- 
nent researchers on school safety, which called for balanced approach that focused 
on student support and connectedness and stated that “reliance on metal detectors, 
security cameras, guards, and entry check points is unlikely to provide protection 
against all school-related shootings, including the shooting at Sandy Hook Elemen- 
tary.” 

These recommendations are not new. 

Thank you. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ellis, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF FREDERICK ELLIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
SAFETY AND SECURITY, FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mr. Ellis. Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and mem- 
bers of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to speak with 
you about school security issues. 

As the director of the Office of Safety and Security with the Eair- 
fax County Public Schools, school safety and security have been my 
professional and personal focus for the last 12 and one-half years. 

The Fairfax County Public Schools efforts in emergency manage- 
ment and security involve many components. Emergency manage- 
ment planning affects both the school and the division wide per- 
spectives and utilizes the four phase paradigm that is widely ac- 
cepted; mitigation/prevention, preparation, response, and recovery. 

In the Fairfax County Public Schools, each school has an indi- 
vidual, site-specific plan that is updated each year and is reviewed 
by staff in the Office of Safety and Security. These plans include 
such things as the identification of the school crisis management 
team and their respective roles, standard language and response 
protocols for emergency actions, integration of students with dis- 
abilities and special needs into the response planning, detailed 
floor plans identifying the location of utility cutoffs, communication 
protocols, drills and training schedules, and the identification of 
staff with specific, relevant skills. 

The school plan also addresses tactical considerations for com- 
mand post locations, designated off-site evacuation locations, bus 
staging areas, and parent-student reunification procedures. 

Training is provided by required drills such as fire, bus evacu- 
ation, lockdown, and tornado drills. These are supplemented by 
customized, site-specific tabletop exercises facilitated by staff from 
my office. Tabletop exercises analyze an emergency event in an in- 
formal environment. They provide participants with an emergency 
scenario to analyze, identify, and resolve issues as well as to 
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prompt constructive discussion and increase their awareness of the 
roles and responsibilities. 

In addition to the individual school crisis plans, the Fairfax 
County Public Schools maintain a division-wide emergency oper- 
ations plan. This plan is implemented when an incident over- 
whelms a school’s ability to deal with an emergency, an incident 
that involves multiple sites, or when the Fairfax County govern- 
ment requests the school system to fulfill its pre-designated obliga- 
tions within the Fairfax County Emergency Operations Plan. Ex- 
amples of an activation of this plan include the response for 9/11, 
the sniper incidents of 2002, and large storm incidents. 

Fairfax County Public Schools has implemented many security 
measures over the past several years, which include the use of exit 
door numbers, access control devices at all elementary and middle 
schools, an anonymous Tip Line system, interoperable radio com- 
munications with public safety, visitor screening, and School Re- 
source Officers in all high and middle schools. 

Much of the efforts of my office also involve the establishment 
and maintenance of relationships with agencies that we work with 
during an incident, such as police, the fire and rescue department, 
the health department. 

In emergencies, relationships are currency. Having them facili- 
tates communications and understanding of needs and roles. They 
have to be established prior to an incident and they require an on- 
going effort. 

Today schools are challenged with a variety of tasks many of 
which are beyond historical expectations but are now commonplace. 
Educators are individuals committed to teaching and making the 
difference in the life of the child. Their primary mission is edu- 
cation. They are not public safety officials, but accept the roles they 
are given in today’s society. 

Likewise, public safety officials are not always familiar with 
school operations and needs. School administrators and staff re- 
quire training, assistance, and support for the emergency manage- 
ment and security responsibilities they are charged with and em- 
brace. 

I am often asked whether schools need more security measures. 
My answer is that, ultimately, communities play a large role in de- 
termining the nature and extent of school security measures they 
are willing to accept and to fund. 

Expectations need to be clearly understood and they need to be 
reasonable. Statistically, schools remain incredibly safe places for 
children to be. Perspective, reasonableness, and cost are necessary 
criteria for communities to use in their deliberations. 

I know of no school system that guarantees safety and security, 
but I do know that the professionals in the education community 
will do all that they can reasonably do to maintain a safe and se- 
cure educational environment. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to speak with you about 
this important topic. 

[The statement of Mr. Ellis follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Frederick E. Ellis, Director, 

Office of Safety and Security, Fairfax County Public Schools, VA 

As the director of the office of safety and security with the Fairfax County Public 
Schools, school safety and security have been my professional and personal focus for 
the last twelve and one half years. 

Fairfax County Public Schools, in Fairfax County, Virginia, is the eleventh largest 
school system in the country with more than 181,000 students, 23,000 employees, 
over 200 facilities comprising more than 25 million square feet and a budget of ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion. It is a very large school system in a diverse and urbanizing 
suburb of Washington, D.C. 

While school security encompasses many topics, my intent today is to provide in- 
sight into how a school division addresses the many challenges that we face by ex- 
amining the emergency management processes and briefly describing some of the 
security measures we have in place. 

A school-centered emergency management program examines potential emer- 
gencies and disasters based on the risk posed by likely hazards; develops and imple- 
ments programs and actions aimed toward reducing the impact of these events on 
the individual school; prepares for those risks that cannot be eliminated; prescribes 
the actions required to deal with the consequences of the events and takes action 
to quickly recover from the event. Emergency planning focuses on the four phases 
of emergency management: 

1. Mitigation/Prevention 

2. Preparedness 

3. Response 

4. Recovery 

Hazards can be classified into three categories: natural, technological, and school 
specific-hazards. Natural hazards include severe weather events. Technological haz- 
ards may involve hazardous materials or infrastructure failures, while school spe- 
cific hazards address issues that could occur on or near a school, such as a bomb 
threat, a reported weapon or police activity near the school. 

Mitigation is any sustained activity that schools take to reduce the loss of life and 
damage related to events that cannot be prevented, while prevention is any step 
that schools can take to decrease the likelihood that an incident will occur. 

School safety audits, security and school climate surveys, neighborhood crime data 
review, hazard and vulnerability analysis efforts all play a role in the development 
of mitigation and prevention strategies. Issues identified from these initiatives are 
used to address physical and programmatic remediation. 

The preparedness phase readies schools to respond in a rapid, coordinated and ef- 
fective manner to an emergency. Because it is not possible to completely prevent 
every hazard that poses a risk, preparedness measures can help to reduce the im- 
pact of hazards by taking specific actions before an emergency occurs. An important 
aspect of preparedness is plan development. 

In the Fairfax County Public Schools, each school has an individual, site specific 
plan that is updated each year and is reviewed by staff in the office of safety and 
security. These plans include such things as the identification of the school crisis 
management team and their respective roles, standard language and response pro- 
tocols for emergency actions, integration of students with disabilities and special 
needs into the response planning, detailed floor plans identifying the location of util- 
ity cutoffs, communications protocols, drills and training schedules and the identi- 
fication of staff with specific, relevant skills. The school plan also addresses tactical 
considerations for command post locations, designated off-site evacuation locations, 
bus sta^ng areas and parent-student reunification procedures. 

A critical component of preparation is training. Training can take many forms and 
in school divisions, these are typically drills and tabletop exercises. Drills test a spe- 
cific operation or function of crisis and emergency plans. In Fairfeix County, schools 
regularly conduct a variety of drills to demonstrate the steps they should take in 
an emergency. These drills include fire and bus evacuations, lockdown and tornado 
drills. Tabletop exercises analyze an emergency event in an informal environment. 
They provide participants with an emergency scenario to analyze and increase their 
awareness of their roles and responsibilities. The exercises are designed to prompt 
a constructive discussion about existing emergency response plans as participants 
identify, investigate and resolve issues. In Fairfax County, the office of safety and 
security provides facilitated tabletop exercises to schools on a rotating basis; high 
and middle schools receive them every other year, while elementary schools are pro- 
vided one every three years. 

When emergencies arise, schools must quickly implement the policies and proce- 
dures developed in the prevention-mitigation and preparedness phases to effectively 
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manage the crisis and protect the school community. Throughout the response 
phase, efforts focus on de-escalating the emergency and taking accelerated steps to- 
ward recovery. The response phase is often the effort to bring order to chaos and 
is predictably unique to each incident. 

The response phase activities include activating the school’s crisis management 
team, delegating responsibilities, establishing an incident command post, activating 
communication and response procedures, accounting for all students and staff, liai- 
son with public safety agencies and documenting actions. In Fairfeix County Public 
Schools, there are five universal responses: Lockdown, Secure the Building, Shelter- 
in-Place, Stay Put-Stay Tuned, and Evacuation. A lockdown is used to describe en- 
hanced security measures taken to protect against potentially violent intruders that 
may be inside the building. Secure the building is used to prevent unauthorized 
entry if the threat is outside. Shelter-in-Place procedures are used to temporarily 
separate people from a hazardous outdoor atmosphere, such as in a hazmat situa- 
tion. Stay Put-Stay Tuned is implemented at the request of public safety officials 
to limit the impact on the transportation infrastructure. An Evacuation is used 
when locations outside of the school building are safer than inside the school. 

The recovery phase is designed to assist students, staff, and their families in the 
healing process and to restore educational operations in schools. Recovery is an on- 
going process that includes not only the mental, emotional and physical healing 
process of students, faculty and staff, but a school’s physical (buildings and 
grounds), fiscal (daily business operations) and academic (a return to classroom 
learning) recuperation. A timely return to normalcy is considered a significant goal, 
for both the school and the community. 

In addition to the individual school crisis plans, the Fairfax County Public Schools 
maintain a divisionwide emergency operations plan. This plan is implemented when 
an incident overwhelms a school’s ability to deal with an emergency, an incident 
that involves multiple sites or when the Fairfax County government requests the 
school system to fulfill its pre-designated obligations within the Fairfax County 
Emergency Operations Plan. The purpose of the divisionwide plan is to use school 
system resources to assist in the resolution of an incident. Like the school plan, the 
divisionwide plan establishes a command structure and roles, identifies lines of suc- 
cession and details provisions for staffing the inter-government agency emergency 
operations center, as well as the Fairfax County Public School’s department oper- 
ations center. Examples of an activation of this plan include the response for 9-11, 
the sniper incidents of 2002 and large storm incidents. 

Fairfax County Public Schools has implemented many security measures over the 
past several years. These include the use of exit door numbers, access control de- 
vices at all elementary and middle schools, an anonymous Tip Line system, inter- 
operable radio communications with public safety, visitor screening and School Re- 
source Officers in all high and middle schools. 

Much of the efforts of my office also involve the establishment and maintenance 
of relationships with agencies that we work with during an incident, such as the 
police, the fire and rescue department, the health department, etc. In emergencies, 
relationships are currency. Having them facilitates communications and under- 
standing of needs and roles. They have to be established prior to an incident and 
they require an ongoing effort. An excellent example of this is our School Liaison 
Commander position. This individual is a Fairfax County Police Lieutenant who is 
assigned to the office of safety and security and is funded by the Fairfax County 
Public Schools. The position provides a conduit for information exchange, oversees 
the School Resource Officer program, participates in tabletop exercises and is a 
piece of our on-scene incident command system staffing. 

Today, schools are challenged with a variety of tasks, many of which are beyond 
historical expectations, but are now commonplace. Educators are individuals com- 
mitted to teaching and making the difference in the life of a child. Their primary 
mission is education. They are not public safety officials but accept the roles they 
are given in today’s society. Likewise, public safety officials are not always familiar 
with school operations and needs. School administrators and staff require training, 
assistance and support for the emergency management and security responsibilities 
they are charged with and embrace. 

I’m often asked whether schools need more security measures. My answer is that, 
ultimately, communities play a large role in determining the nature and extent of 
school security measures they are willing to accept and to fund. Expectations need 
to be clearly understood and they need to be reasonable. Statistically, schools re- 
main incredibly safe places for children to be. Perspective, reasonableness and cost 
are necessary criteria for communities to use in their deliberations. I know of no 
school system that guarantees safety and security, but I do know that the profes- 
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sionals in the education community will do all that they can reasonably do to main- 
tain a safe and secure educational environment. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to speak with you about this important 
topic. 


Chairman Kline. Thank you, sir. 

I want to thank all the witnesses for their testimony and for 
their observance of the 5-minute limit. That is probably the best of 
any panel that we have ever had in this committee ever so I trust 
that my colleagues are going to follow that fine example. 

I am going to reserve my questions to a little bit later in the 
hearing, and I would like now to go to Dr. DesJarlais for the first 
question. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank the wit- 
nesses and all in attendance for this very important hearing and 
topic that affects us all. As a father with a daughter in kinder- 
garten and also a freshman and a senior, I know that it impacts 
each and every one of us. 

Mr. Canady, can we start with you and could you tell us how a 
school resource officer interacts with law enforcement community 
during a critical incident? 

Mr. Canady. Well, in most instances, the school resource officer 
is a member of the local law enforcement agency whether it be the 
sheriffs department or the police department. And they obviously 
are going to have trained prior to that or they should have in the 
incident command and know how to function in that role when an 
incident occurs so that it is — I won’t say seamless — but almost 
seamless in terms of their role in that they would certainly once 
incident command is established, they would respond to the inci- 
dent commander just like everyone else and follow the processes 
that they issue. 

Mr. DesJarlais. What would you say the role of a school re- 
source officer is during a typical school day? 

Mr. Canady. Well, during a typical school day, it can really vary. 
In my testimony I mentioned that they may be doing traffic control 
one minute and, you know, a few minutes later they are in a class- 
room teaching students about distracted driving or drunk driving, 
whatever it may be. 

They are certainly visible. They certainly, if they are doing the 
job right, they are engaged with students. There is ongoing rela- 
tionship building. They certainly should be a trusted adult that a 
student can come to for information, for guidance. So they really 
become part of the team. 

Mr. DesJarlais. And so I am guessing from what you are saying, 
there is quite a difference depending on the age of the students in 
the school? 

Mr. Canady. Well, to some degree, yes, sir. I would say that offi- 
cers in the middle school and high school area probably their job 
is similar to what I just described. At the elementary level, tradi- 
tionally a lot of the work at the elementary level that has been 
done by the SRO has been in the classroom in an educational set- 
ting. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Just from discussions with educators from 
around my district and throughout the committee hearings over the 
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112th Congress, certainly I think that most people who are a little 
older and went to school at an earlier time recognize that there 
was more discipline, more firm handed discipline in classrooms and 
schools than there is today. 

I see a lot of frustration from our teachers and principals feeling 
that their hands are somewhat tied in order to mayhe shape behav- 
iors that could prevent some of the harmful outcomes. 

How much of an impact do you think that has or anyone else 
who would like to comment on that and what could we do to help 
bring a little bit more discipline back into the schools and maybe 
prevent some of the tragedies that occur not necessarily the type 
in the shooting, but other events. 

Mr. Canady. Well, any officer that has been trained by our asso- 
ciation has clearly heard that they are not to have a hand in the 
formal school discipline. There is not a role for our officers in that. 
However, obviously, if they are walking through the hallway and 
they see a student doing something that they shouldn’t, they 
should address that just like any other responsible adult, but the 
formal school discipline we believe belongs in the hands of the edu- 
cators. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Bond, your testimony focuses a lot on post-incident recovery. 
Can you discuss in a little more detail some of the issues that come 
up during this timeframe that principals need to be prepared to 
deal with? 

Mr. Bond. After an incident the first thing that schools have to 
do is to reestablish trust with the community. If the parents do not 
trust the school to keep their children safe, then education is not 
going to take place at a high level. So that is the main thing that 
you are trying to do is use the media, use other methods, and in- 
volve the parents in developing that trust relationship that the cri- 
sis has broken. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Okay, just quickly because my time is running 
out, how do local schools interact with the mental health commu- 
nity before and after a critical incident and what role do school- 
based health centers play in identifying and assisting and referring 
students with social and emotional challenges? 

Mr. Bond. After school shootings and other crises, you always 
have your local mental health community and NOVA from the na- 
tional come in and you have to work with students, but you also 
have to work with the teachers, but most importantly, you have got 
to get mental health services available to the parents. That is 
where you have the biggest problem. Most kids will feel very com- 
fortable in talking to their teacher or trusted adult, but you have 
to address mental health as a whole community issue after a crisis. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you, Mr. Bond. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Pompei, do you have school resource officers in your school 
or schools you have worked in? 

Mr. Pompei. Our district does. 

Mr. Miller. How do you interact with them? 
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Mr. PoMPEi. Well, you know, they collaborate with the local law 
enforcement so it is a contract that they 

Mr. Miller. But how do you interact if you are counseling stu- 
dents and you have resource officers. Do you talk to one another? 
Do you discuss students? Do you tip one another as to maybe prob- 
lems that a student is having or not, so as you go through the day 
you are aware of these 

Mr. PoMPEi. Sure. You will see an SRO in the office of a school 
counselor quite frequently and if not, the school counselor will seek 
out that SRO. Counselors are very uniquely qualified. We advocate 
on behalf of the well-being of that student and so we don’t typically 
get involved in discipline. We are there, sometimes we mediate, but 
we do remain neutral to make sure that we keep that trusting rela- 
tionship — 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Canady, is that usual? 

Mr. Canady. I think that is very consistent. And it is something 
that we 

Mr. Miller. You have separate jobs but you have 

Mr. Canady. Very separate jobs but at the same time we have 
the same interests and that is the well-being of the student and so 
an SRO who is not interacting effectively with their counselor ei- 
ther doesn’t understand the job or is not well-trained. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Ellis, I think you said something that we say 
very often in this committee is that the schools are among the 
safest places in our environment for students. I just wonder how 
we measure that. 

Mr. Pompei, you have discussed and I discussed in my opening 
that there are a lot of students on campus who are living with a 
certain level of fear or intimidation or acts of violence against them 
that are undetected, you are not aware of, but I just — what are we 
talking about when we talk about this blanket statement of safety. 
Is that against major incidents of violence or 

Mr. Ellis. My reference was for homicides of youth on school 
property because that seems to be the perspective a lot of people 
take. And some of the statistics for instance, the Bureau Justice 
statistics funded by the Department of Education for instance from 
1992 through 2010 revealed that less than 2 percent of all homi- 
cides of youth from 5 to 18 occur at a school. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Pompei, what happens to incidences of vio- 
lence — I mean of bullying and intimidation? You mentioned you are 
concerned that when you were growing up and the question of 
whether it is your day and how that was handled and the intimida- 
tion and the physical actions against you. How is that handled 
today in assessing the environment of the school and how do re- 
source officers play into that assessment of safety? 

Mr. Pompei. Well, quite frankly it is many times on certain top- 
ics, completely ignored. There is a lack of professional development 
that equips educators to respond effectively and appropriately 
using research proven strategies to address all acts of bullying but 
there are certain ones in more conservative areas that are com- 
pletely ignored and so students such as those who identify as 
LGBT are forced to fend for themselves. 

Many times they don’t even have the support at home so, you 
know, in my district, we look at research. We look at what creates 
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a safe, inclusive welcoming school climate and then we ensure that 
the educators in my district have the professional development so 
they could then all act together in making sure that all students 
feel safe, welcoming. 

Another thing that school counselors do that are — that is unique, 
if I could share — is that we will work to change those behaviors. 
So while the principal may order a suspension, the school counselor 
will work with that student to create pro-social skills and to curve 
that behavior so that they don’t continue to bully and are using dif- 
ferent ways to deal with their anger or their aggression. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Osher, that is sort of along the lines of what 
you discussed, the changes made in the Cleveland District in terms 
of internalizing these discussions between faculty, counselors, and 
students and then portioning out some responsibility and dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Osher. That is right. I mean, if I can connect your questions 
here, I think the real challenge in schools is not the high, the low 
incidence and very traumatic events that we want to prevent but 
it is also low-level aggression that takes place consistently and per- 
sistently as reflected in bullying statistics and things like that. 

And that I would add to the issue that schools are safe, but if 
one looks at the 2009 Institute of Medicine Report on the Preven- 
tion of Mental Emotional Behavioral Disorders, one of the points 
they make is there are school effects and if I am a gay student in 
a school where I am being treated in a certain way or I am a vul- 
nerable student and feeling disconnected, that has mental health 
implications that are harmful to me and can really affect the 
course of my life. 

These can be addressed. They can be addressed by social emo- 
tional learning. You heard from Mr. Pompei before in terms of the 
meta-analysis. They can be addressed by doing something that ac- 
tually was taking place at Sandy Hook, which was a program like 
responsive classrooms. 

We have class meetings at the beginning of the day that really 
connect young people and teachers and enable people to really act 
with each other in a respectful, healthy, and academically produc- 
tive way. Cleveland is actually moving in the same direction now. 
They are trying to create class meetings to connect people on top 
of the social and emotional learning so you can really build a fabric 
of community that holds people together. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. 

Dr. Heck? 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all of the 
panel members for being here today and providing us with your ex- 
periences and recommendations, and I understand a comprehensive 
approach to decreasing school violence is a lot more than just talk- 
ing about gun violence whether it is from disruptive behaviors from 
bullying to gun violence but I want to concentrate on the gun vio- 
lence issues. 

You know, in the wake of Columbine, which seemed to be the na- 
tional wake-up call, we saw then that police departments started 
to develop the response to the active shooter incidents, schools 
started to develop emergency plans. I think Mr. Canady and Mr. 
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Ellis talked about, I mean, you are pretty much describing national 
incident management system approach to emergency management 
and what the schools have done. 

So a sharing of information of maybe how a school CCTV can be 
accessed by law enforcement, blueprints, things along those lines. 
But all of those things are reactive. It requires an incident to take 
place to implement the plan or to you know, kind of have the police 
department show up. 

So what proactive measures can we put in place so that we are 
preventing and not responding to the incidences? That in my mind 
is the goal. We want to prevent the incident. We want to be pre- 
pared to respond but hopefully, never have to respond. And what 
role should Congress play in that process? 

And I would say, Mr. Bond, in hindsight, having had one of the 
first incidences, what things, in hindsight would you have thought 
could have been in place to actually help prevent the incident as 
opposed to being better able to respond to the incident in Paducah? 

Mr. Bond. Having everyone responsible for school safety. And by 
that, I mean teachers, and especially students. Students have infor- 
mation about what is dangerous in school, what is going on. They 
know more about what is going on in school than the principal 
does. In my particular school, eight kids saw the gun at school 4 
days before the shooting took place. 

Not one single one of those kids told me, told a teacher, nor did 
they tell their parents or Sunday school teacher or preacher. Infor- 
mation. Information is the most valuable thing that we can have 
in school and that comes from having trusting relationships with 
teachers, trusting relationships with students, and students taking 
responsibility for their own school safety. 

Mr. Heck. So, I will go to Mr. Pompei then. So with that perspec- 
tive, being a school counselor, how do we do that? How do we get 
the students to share that information or be more proactive in their 
own defense? 

Mr. Pompei. Sure. Well, the school counselor is actually that con- 
fidential space that kids will go to and share those really scary cir- 
cumstances whether it is something they see like a gun in the 
school or something that they are dealing with internally or some- 
thing they are experiencing at home or in the community. 

I think the issue is, is that when I mentioned in my testimony, 
the ratios of school counselors to students is so amazingly high that 
students know that, and so the likelihood that they are going to 
seek out the support, that safe place inside the school counselor’s 
office are somewhat minimized when they realize that if they put 
in a note to see the counselor, it might be 2 days before they get 
seen or 3 days or the counselor might just want to just talk about 
it casually in the hall because they know that they might not be 
able to call that student in because their caseload is so high. 

But when you have caseloads low, these school counselors really 
can create those trusting wonderful relationships with students 
where they, and I would like to say they would more than likely 
come to that school counselor to say, “Hey. I need to tell you some- 
thing confidentially. This is what we are experiencing. This is what 
we see.” So that school counselor can then intervene. 
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Mr. Heck. Mr. Canady, I know you are primarily on building a 
rapport between the resource officer and the students; that cer- 
tainly is a proactive approach, but anything else that you would 
look at that would try to help prevent these incidents rather than 
trying to respond to them? 

Mr. Canady. The relationship issue is so huge. You know, I think 
it is the most important one. You can get more information from 
a student when you have a positive relationship with them than 
you can in trying to interrogate someone. There is no question 
about that. So the relationship is huge, but also, I would add to 
that, relationship with parents. When the parents trust the SRO 
or the school counselor or school administrator, they are more will- 
ing to share information, which can be very helpful. 

Mr. Heck. Great. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chair. I yield back. 

Mr. Bond. May I address that 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. We will get back to 
that, I am sure. 

Mr. Andrews, you are recognized. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I thank the witnesses 
for very, very good testimony. I want to ask your position on some- 
thing. What is your opinion of authorizing personnel other than po- 
lice officers to bear arms in schools? Mr. Bond, what do you think? 

Mr. Bond. I think overall, it would be detrimental. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. I just want to be brief. — Mr. Canady, what 
do you think? 

Mr. Canady. Our association took a strong stance on that from 
the beginning and that was we would not favor the wholesale arm- 
ing of teachers. We realize there are unique situations. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Pompei? 

Mr. Pompei. Absolutely disagree with that. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Bontrager? 

Mr. Bontrager. I am a security expert, I am not an expert on 
gun control and what we focus on is how to, if the schools decide 
that that is where they want to go, how do we make it as safe as 
possible. 

Mr. Andrews. I understand. 

Mr. Osher? 

Mr. Osher. One of my expertise is in implicit bias from social 
psychology. It is a very dangerous, risky, proposition. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Ellis. I would agree with that. I think it is a very risky 
proposition, and I would not be in favor of it. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Pompei, the National Association of School 
Counselors has a recommended ratio of 250 students to one coun- 
selor. What is your opinion about that ratio? Do you think it is ac- 
curate? Good? 

Mr. Pompei. I mean, to be honest, I would love it to be even 
lower than that because of the kind of work I know I could do, but 
I can tell you, speaking from experience in California where our 
ratio is above 1,000:1 and I can tell you the type of work that we 
know as school counselors we need to be doing, is not being done 
and it is not because there is not a desire to have it done. So to 
do the preventative work that needs to be done 
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Mr. Andrews. Thank you. 

Mr. Osher, your data show apparently that two of the really ef- 
fective strategies for reducing school violence are freeing up guid- 
ance counselors and psychologists. They have more time to counsel 
students and develop an early warning intervention system which 
I think strongly implies a lot of counseling interaction with stu- 
dents. 

The national ratio of students to counselors is 470:1, which 
means even to come down to the present ratio, we would really 
have to double the number of school counselors. Would you favor 
a federal program to help finance such a result? 

Mr. Osher. I think that such a program is consistent with evi- 
dence that I have seen. Let me just add one thing that is also im- 
portant that in many jurisdictions that I have been in, school coun- 
selors spend their time doing schedules and readmitting students 
who have been suspended. What you want to do is free them up, 
just like you would want to free school psychologists up to use the 
skills they have so that they can build the relationships and par- 
ticipate — 

Mr. Andrews. Apropos that point, the Bill and Linda Gates 
Foundation commissioned a study a while back. They asked stu- 
dents about their perceptions of their counselors. And 60 percent 
of the students gave their counselors either a fair or poor grade, 
35 percent of the students gave them a poor grade, the lowest one, 
48 percent of the students said that they felt that they were 
quote — “A face in the crowd,” as opposed to really understanding 
their counselor had some sense of who they were. 

Now I attribute that frankly to the overwhelming workload the 
counselors have both in terms of the number of students they have 
and then the additional workload besides counseling. Do you think 
that there should be some guidelines or suggestions or rules that 
govern what duties school districts can assign to counselors? 

I mean, I am very sensitive to not micromanaging what our 
schools do, and I am sure Mr. Bond would be well aware of why 
that is, but it does strike me that counselors are utility infielders. 
They are doing administrative scheduling work. Some of them are 
even involved in transportation work in some districts. Do you 
think that we should impose some requirements that they stick to 
the core mission? What do you think, Mr. Osher? 

Mr. Osher. I think when everyone is making policy, one has to 
try to structure it so that it is utilized well, and whether it is 
through guidelines, whether it is through technical assistance and 
support, I think it is important for people to know that this is an 
important investment and it needs to be used well. 

Mr. Andrews. Mr. Pompei, do you want to comment on that? 
Then my time is up. 

Mr. Pompei. Yes, the American School Counselor Association 
naturally has a national model that highlights the type of items 
that school counselors should be focusing on their day even to the 
point of percentage of time they should be focusing. It also will list 
those for example for administrators and school district directors to 
highlight what school counselors should not be focusing on. 
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Mr. Andrews. I think it is really inspiring the way you have 
overcome your very difficult experience to help other young people. 
We appreciate that very much. 

Mr. POMPEI. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Walberg? 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you to the panel for being here on this important issue 
and challenging situation. 

Mr. Canady, you acted for, as I understand it, over a decade as 
a supervisor for your local school services division and now you 
serve in a national capacity. I guess the first question I have is 
how have you witnessed the role of law enforcement change in 
dealing with school safety over the years? 

Mr. Canady. Well, one of the most important ways that I have 
witnessed the change is the SRO actually becoming a part of the 
safety team and a part of the plan. SROs who again are well- 
trained and understand the job get very engaged in the plan. They 
get very engaged in helping the school to practice the plan, dif- 
ferent elements of it. So those are some of the changes that I think 
are significant. 

Mr. Walberg. I represent school districts like small rural Hills- 
dale County and others, larger like Lansing, Jackson, Monroe 
County. Is there a different role that must be taken at the local 
level between communities? 

Mr. Canady. As far as between the law enforcement agencies in 
the community? 

Mr. Walberg. Law enforcement agencies, the whole issue of se- 
curity, based upon the size situation of the community. 

Mr. Canady. Yes, I think one of the things that definitely needs 
to happen is more focus on training. Of course, we train police offi- 
cers to work in schools, but our training is also available to school 
administrators. So in those community environments, the teams 
need to be training together. School administration, law enforce- 
ment, fire department, they need to be working together in a safety 
team. 

Mr. Walberg. The principles are the same, but there are unique 
situations, right? One size doesn’t fit all? 

Mr. Canady. I would say that one size does not fit all. There are 
very unique situations out there and yes. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you. 

Mr. Bond, in your testimony, you state, and I quote — “That the 
most effective way to prevent acts of violence targeted at schools 
is by building trusting relationships with students and others in 
the community so that threats come to light and can be inves- 
tigated as appropriate. The solution is a matter of school culture. 
It is a matter of community engagement. It is a matter of public 
health” — end quote. Why doesn’t that statement include any men- 
tion of federal involvement? 

Mr. Bond. Because what I was addressing here is how we pre- 
vent school violence at the community. Of course, the federal gov- 
ernment has oversight over all of those, but the federal government 
has oversight, they have the funding capacity over all of that I did 
mention. 
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Mr. Walberg. Okay. 

Mr. Bontrager, in your testimony, you talked about your work to 
secure local schools over the years and can you give us a sense of 
some of the typical — if there is any such thing as typical — but the 
typical security items that schools need to protect students? 

Mr. Bontrager. You are absolutely right. There is no typical so- 
lution and it starts with a core solution that is normally around 
what we would call mechanical hardware. There is lots of openings, 
so there is lots of locks and access points and one of the most im- 
portant parts is the control of the keys; who has the ability to gain 
access. 

So having control of a keying system so that you know who can 
get into what portion of what room, what portion of the building, 
et cetera, and then it goes out from there. If there is a desire to 
add access control, electronic access control and video, but it starts 
at the core with mechanical. It goes to video and alarms and staff 
protection and notification from there. 

Mr. Walberg. Okay, thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Scott, you are recognized. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To follow up on Dr. Heck’s observations, a forensic psychologist 
at the University of Virginia, Dewey Cornell says in his presen- 
tations that if your school shooting prevention program begins 
when the shooter is at the door, it is too late. With that in mind, 
Mr. Osher, your testimony mentions that promotion and prevention 
are more effective. What do you mean by promotion and preven- 
tion? 

Mr. Osher. Sure. When I think about promotion — when I talk 
about promotion, I mean building assets. Assets can be through so- 
cial emotional learning that develops my ability to stop and think 
before I do something; a competency. It can be my relationships 
with the counselor like Mr. Pompei. 

Prevention is when we do things to try to prevent bad things 
from happening. When I think about positive behavioral interven- 
tions and supports that stop teachers from reacting to students or 
stop security officers from being negative, that is a preventive be- 
havior. 

We need to do both of them, but we want both people to know 
not to jump over a bridge and we also at the same time want to 
have railings that would prevent people from jumping over a 
bridge. 

Mr. Scott. I think you mentioned that the prevention and pro- 
motion initiatives have to be comprehensive. 

Mr. Osher. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. What does that mean? 

Mr. Osher. Often times schools and districts try to do one thing 
and they get poor results. Comprehensive is, I think, has at least 
two components. One component is thinking about tiered interven- 
tions, what you do for everybody, what you do for some people who 
are at a more elevated level of need whether it is academically or 
behaviorally, and what you do for people who have greater needs. 
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But comprehensive is also connecting the dots and often what 
happens in schools and districts and in public policy is that the 
dots are not connected. So it is thinking about the connections be- 
tween what we do in security and what we do to make — help stu- 
dents be engaged. Those things are not disconnected events. 

When I have a metal detector outside of the school and people 
are waiting on line to get in and they end up getting to class late, 
and then a teacher may not let them in or push them in the hall 
because of that or the classroom dynamic is disrupted, those things 
are connected and we have to have plans that address all of them. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. You also make a point that prevention 
and promotion are less counterproductive and have fewer harmful 
side effects than suppression and punishment. What kind of coun- 
terproductive or harmful side effects were you talking about? 

Mr. OsHER. One big harmful side effect is the disproportionate 
exclusion from education for poor kids and children of colors and 
children with emotional and behavioral disabilities. It is the issues 
that the Council and state governments report that came out of 
Texas last year raised that this is a major issue. 

The data are consistent across the country regarding profound 
disparities and what we also know, say from a place like New York 
where I am working right now, is consistently — what is happening 
is students doing stupid things and end up being criminalized, and 
the first step may be a summons, but the second step that that 
same person does who may be more likely to be profiled or because 
they have an emotional problem to be picked up is that they have 
a summons and the next thing you know you have a bench warrant 
and judges and district attorneys in New York City have been talk- 
ing about their concern with that part of the pipeline to prison. 

Mr. Scott. Are you talking about zero tolerance policies? 

Mr. OsHER. The data on the way in which zero-tolerance policies 
are implemented are highly problematic. And again, these are func- 
tioned to deny opportunities to learn to the students who are re- 
moved, but we also know from research that they had impacts on 
the other students including their willingness to trust adults. 

Mr. Scott. What does your research show about police in 
schools, the SRO 

Mr. OSHER. I can’t hear you 

Mr. Scott. What does your research show about SROs? The po- 
lice in the schools? 

Mr. OsHER. There is little good research, but I can tell you from 
TA centers that I have worked that on the one hand we have seen 
good SROs and their work is consistent with the Denver plan that 
you have heard, that people may have heard about. 

On the other hand, I think the issue is that with scarce re- 
sources, there are opportunity costs and when I was listening be- 
fore to Mr. Pompei I think about a school in Chicago that replaced 
all security personnel with a counselor for each grade and as well 
as a counselor for the first year of college, which along with focus- 
ing on people’s commitment to each other, reduced fully the 
amount of violence in the school and that has persisted for now 5 
years. 
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Thinking I might get a question like this, I checked with Chicago 
security yesterday to get the answer and so there is an opportunity 
cost even if something is good. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Dr. Roe? 

Mr. Roe. I thank the chairman for yielding. 

And I want to thank the panel. I have certainly learned a lot 
here today and I know when I was in school and perhaps any of 
you can take this question. I don’t ever recall a school shooting. I 
grew up on a farm and I grew up hunting. I grew up around guns. 

As soon as I was big enough, my family showed me how to hunt 
and shoot and I look back and looked at the data. There have been 
137 school shootings since 1980 — and I didn’t go back further than 
that — with 297 deaths, fatalities that may not have included Sandy 
Hook. 2,000 kids each year die in automobile accidents, children do. 
It is a far bigger problem, but what I have — car wrecks are. 

Someone, I have forgotten who it is on the panel said that 
schools are safe places and for the most part, they really are and 
to Mr. Scott’s comment, I want to brag on the SRO program. In my 
county next to me, Sullivan County Tennessee, ffingsport is the 
major city in that county and its resource officer prevented — a man 
came into school with a gun and she stood there and faced this 
man down. One of the bravest women I have ever met in my life, 
and I don’t know how many lives she saved, but I think the school 
resource officer program is great. 

I also agree that the counseling, as Mr. Andrews said, is woefully 
underdone. I remember when I got out of high school I went to the 
counselor, the school counselor one time in 4 years. That was to tell 
me what I was supposed to do with the rest of my life, and just 
like you said, I sort of blew that off and went on. 

So it is basically worthless. I hate to say that about Ms. Marable 
but it was basically worthless, and I just wonder on the — on the 
SROs, what we are doing our community, in my district is we are 
raising the resources now locally, put an SRO in each school in our 
system. 

I think that is a good thing to do, but I think the other thing 
I learned today is we need to go a step further and make sure that 
we have got the prevention and as you all point out the planning 
and the training and the reevaluation of things on a regular basis. 
It is not like you do your will once when you are 25, put it on the 
shelf, and never get it out again until you are in the graveyard. 

I think that is a great point you made that these things change 
each day, and Mr. Canady, I would like for you to tell me about 
in your association, what number of schools across the country are 
covered by SROs? Do you know how many? The number or any- 
thing? 

Mr. Canady. I am sorry, I couldn’t hear the last part of your 
question. 

Mr. Roe. In other words, how many schools have an SRO, a re- 
source officer there? 

Mr. Canady. The best estimates we been able to come up with 
are around 10 percent. We think it is somewhere around 10 per- 
cent. We don’t see a lot beyond that. 

Mr. Roe. So it is a very low number then. 
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Mr. Canady. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roe. It is, and I agree with you. What I have seen when I — 
and I have got so tired of adults here in the last election that a 
week before the election, I went to seven schools and visited them 
and all of them had a resource officer and they — at least the stu- 
dents I saw around — he was part of the school system or she. 

They were very much a part of — I mean, a lot of the kids, mayhe 
they had gotten to know these folks and everything, but they 
seemed to interact. I was amazed at how well and how much trust 
they had and I think that is — goes for both Mr. Pompei, you and 
Mr. Canady, the trust that the students gain to when they get to 
know if you take the time to get out and do that and I think they 
will share a lot of things with the resource officer, with the school 
counselor if they are available and it sounds like they are not avail- 
able if only 10 percent of schools have them and if in your case in 
California where one in 1000, that is, that is almost as well not 
have one if you have that few. Any comment? 

Mr. Canady. Well, it certainly, you know, we are not calling for 
more police in schools. What we are asking for are the ones that 
go in the schools that they are properly trained. However, I cer- 
tainly know the benefits of an SRO. I have seen it firsthand for 
several years, and I can certainly speak to that and I believe any 
school could benefit from one again if they are properly selected 
properly trained. 

Mr. Roe. Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bond. Is Campbell County Tennessee in your district, Mr. 
Roe? 

Mr. Roe. No sir, just out of it. 

Mr. Bond. Just out of your district. In 2005 in Campbell County, 
an assistant principal was killed. And that school did not have an 
SRO and they heard a kid had a gun on campus and two assistant 
principals and the principal tried to disarm him. He shot all three 
of them in 3 seconds. One died, one has a bullet an inch behind 
his heart, and the principal had his bladder exploded. Had they 
had an SRO, they would have been able to search that young man 
without that happening. 

Mr. Roe. I think the decision has been made in our community 
and I am ready to yield back is that we are going to have SROs, 
and I certainly will take the other things back from this panel. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time is expired. 

Mrs. McCarthy? 

Mrs. McCarthy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I truly thank 
you for having this hearing. 

I am hopeful that we are going to have more hearings on school 
safety because the testimony that we have heard today, which I 
think is excellent and I think each person here has put out some 
good points. But the truth of the matter is, we don’t know, whether 
most schools can even have an SRO; we don’t know if they can af- 
ford it. 

Counselors, we know that we don’t have enough counselors. My 
former life was a nurse. I know darn well we don’t have enough 
nurses in schools, and we know, especially in the grade schools and 
the middle schools that is where most kids that are troubled are 
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first referred to services. The nurse brings them to the counselor 
or to someone that would need help. 

But, you know, there is a lot of people here — certainly here in 
this committee — know that I am not a stranger to the debate on 
gun violence and how can we prevent it. I certainly offered the last 
major piece of legislation on this issue that had to do with Virginia 
Tech, but I have to say that I agree with Mr. Ellis that what hap- 
pened in Connecticut was a terrible, terrible tragedy, but I don’t 
want my schools to start to panic because the majority of my 
schools they are the safest places some of these young people go to 
especially in certain neighborhoods and depending on the commu- 
nity that they are living from. 

We certainly know that a lot of young people are killed going to 
school and coming out of school or hanging out at the school. So 
I think that, you know, while this committee can do some work to 
make schools safer from gun violence, you know, my personal belief 
is that we need to do something in tandem with trying to reduce 
gun violence outside the school — and that has to do with gun vio- 
lence prevention — this is something that everybody should be 
thinking about. 

Mr. Palmer, you know, couple years ago, I was the chairwoman 
here on Healthy Families and Communities Subcommittee and I 
had a hearing on cyber bullying, and even to this day, we do not 
have enough information in our schools to talk about cyber bul- 
lying. 

We have worked with many, many organizations. Girl Scouts of 
America, who found out their young ladies some of them the worst 
of those that were actually, we used to call it “picking on a kid”. 
It is not that way anymore and something that goes on Facebook 
is there forever, and we need to do more on that and I think that 
is important and that is something that can be done within the 
school. 

So I understand what you went through and I really appreciate 
that you took that and made it your career to help others and I 
think that is extremely important and unfortunately some of these 
sad things that happen in our lives makes us activists in one way 
or the other. 

But Mr. Canady, I was interested in what you were saying. You 
mentioned that the school resource officers should always operate 
with a memorandum of understanding between law enforcement 
and the school district. Is this always the case? 

Mr. Canady. I am sorry, I couldn’t hear the last part. 

Mrs. McCarthy. In your testimony, when you were speaking, 
you had said that the school and the SROs should actually have 
a memorandum of understanding on how to work together. 

Mr. Canady. Yes 

Mrs. McCarthy. Is this always the case? 

Mr. Canady. I understand the question now. It is not always the 
case, unfortunately. It should be. That is the foundation for a pro- 
gram to be successful. Without that, it is very difficult for it to suc- 
ceed. 

So the MOU is one of the things we have been teaching for 23 
years now, and I see that as to some degree, not that I know the 
details, but it appears to me that is what is happening in Denver 
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is that the city and school district are coming together and putting 
an MOU in place and agreeing to work together. 

Mrs. McCarthy. And when we talk about possibly if it is only 
10 percent of having school resources, SROs in the schools, obvi- 
ously what we are going through here, whether the money comes 
from Washington, goes down to the state from the state to our 
schools, we are not going to have, never have the resources that are 
needed unfortunately. 

But I also believe very, very strongly as we, many of us have 
been working on reducing gun violence, a strong component of that 
is really to be able to have mental health providers in schools, 
whether they are psychologist, psychiatrists. I don’t know too many 
schools that have a psychiatrist, inside the school, talk to the 
teachers. 

The teachers can pick out these young people that have problems 
right away, but then how do we get the parents to react to that. 
So these are a lot of things that I happen to think this committee 
should really be looking into because if we are going to keep our 
schools as safe as possible, I think that we really, really have to 
have a comprehensive program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. We are look- 
ing at votes probably in the next 20 to 25 minutes. So after discus- 
sion with the ranking member, I am going to reduce members’ time 
to 3 minutes instead of 5 minutes so pay attention. 

Mr. Rokita, you are recognized. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I also want to thank all of you for your testimonies. It has been 
very educational for me. I happen to be the subcommittee chair for 
K-12 here on this committee and I share Ranking Member 
McCarthy’s comments as well on everything she said on these 
issues. 

So let me quickly — I also happen to be a member of the budget 
committee here in the House and so my mind especially this time 
of year turns to that type of work. 

For Mr. Bond, maybe Mr. Ellis as well and anyone else who 
wants to respond, how much does it cost local school districts to de- 
velop and implement a school safety plan? Especially noting that 
it is a living document. 

Mr. Bond. School safety plan is just part of what goes into being 
the administrator and professional development. A day of profes- 
sional development, 1 day of professional development costs one, 
two-hundredths of the school’s budget. 

Mr. Rokita. Okay. 

Mr. Bond. So 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Ellis, anything to add to that? 

I don’t mean to cut you off, but 

Mr. Ellis. I think the simple answer is it depends. It depends 
on the expertise 

Mr. Rokita. Are you a lawyer? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ellis. No, I am not. I think — if I could finish — it depends on 
the expertise available in the school system. It depends on the ex- 
pertise available in the local community, for instance through the 
Office of Emergency Management and locality, what kind of re- 
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sources can come to bare to assist the school to develop those kinds 
of plans. 

Mr. Rokita. Do any of you know if there is any specific federal 
program or funding that goes to helping plan these or create these 
plans? 

Mr. Ellis. There used to 

Mr. Bond. Title 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Bond? 

Mr. Bond. Title IV that used to exist, Title IV all went to school 
safety in the 

Mr. Rokita. No, but for the planning? Do you have a flexibility 
to use that money to create your plan and implement it? 

Mr. Bond. Title IV allowed you to develop the plan, have profes- 
sional development on it, bring in expertise, yes. Title IV does that. 

Mr. Ellis. And there used to be grants 

Mr. Rokita. Mr. Ellis? 

Mr. Ellis [continuing]. Through the Department of Education’s 
Office of Safe and Drug Free Schools, the REMS Grants, the Readi- 
ness and Emergency Management in Schools. It is my under- 
standing those do not exist anymore since 2011. 

Mr. Rokita. Okay. 

Mr. Bontrager, real quick, while I have you here, thank you for 
your presence in Indiana, too. I played hockey just down the street 
from where you guys have 1500 or so employees. 

Your testimony talks about how educators have a lot on their 
plates trying to educate students and are now expected to be — peo- 
ple trying to educate students are now expected to be an expert on 
school security. Can you talk a little bit more about how private 
companies can help to defray some of these costs and so forth? 

And when you put the hardware in, do you kind of just turn it 
over or do you help the training as well? 

Mr. Bontrager. So two things. I think a lot of the solutions, a 
lot of the products exist in the market and the schools need to be 
made aware of them as opposed to trying to figure out what can 
we do, we need to find a way to pair them with people that know 
what the opportunities, what the solutions are that can be imple- 
mented at those schools. 

And no, the answer to your second question is we provide train- 
ing specifically for people as simple as locking systems to wireless 
locks. We bring them to our facilities to train the employees in the 
school as to how they work so that they can train others and keep 
the program alive and keep the integrity of the program as the 
years go on. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you, all. My time is expired. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Courtney? And there will be a little bit of latitude here, un- 
derstanding your connection. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And again I just wanted to make a note that as someone who 
represents a district that is about a 50-minute drive from New- 
town, I really want to thank the chairman for holding this hearing. 

This is the first hearing in the House side since the Sandy Hook 
incident took place and I just want you to know that it has not 
gone unnoticed and hopefully, some of our colleagues in other areas 
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of jurisdiction in the house are going to take the incredible out- 
pouring of reaction in response to Newtown as seriously as you did. 
And again, with that, I just, again, want to reiterate my thanks. 

Thank you to the panel. I am sort of an all-of-the-above guy in 
terms of a lot of the ideas that are being presented here today. You 
know, in particular, the teamwork between school resource officers, 
school health base centers, school counselors is something I have 
witnessed repeatedly over the last month and a half or so talking 
to school districts in Connecticut and they are a team when they 
are working the right way. 

And also what I heard is that one of the reasons why it is not 
like the good old days is that kids are coming to school with severe 
diagnosed conditions of mental health illness at shockingly young 
ages and the one item that I heard again, repeatedly, from school 
counselors and educators is the fact that again, even when you 
have got a fairly robust system of counselors and school-based 
health centers, the fact is, is that sometimes you need to refer out 
into the community for pediatric psychiatrists and adolescent psy- 
chiatrists. 

And in a state with Yale Medical School and UConn Health Cen- 
ter turning out physicians, this is not an area of profession where 
frankly we don’t have near enough bodies out there to deal. I mean, 
the waiting time for even emergency situations is just, it is really 
just unacceptable. 

And I just want to see, Mr. Pompei if you can sort of confirm that 
experience as well; the need to refer out, which is required some- 
times, is really very difficult. 

Mr. Pompei. Absolutely. School counselors, school nurses, we 
very much are aware of who is in the community. So part of our 
job is that middle person, that collaborator with the communities. 
So we are the person the administrator will come to if they find 
out that there is a need because they know the school counselor 
will have access in their file drawer right, you know, readily avail- 
able to make sure that they can make those recommendations. 

We work very, very closely with the community-based mental 
health professionals for long-term care and then we collaborate 
with them so once they are getting that long-term care, we can pro- 
vide the changes that are needed to make a positive transition for 
that student to come back to school, making sure we are working 
with the teachers to say hey, these are triggers for the student and 
making sure that they are getting the training and then meeting 
with the student as follow up for the rest of the school day. 

Mr. Courtney. So again, as we try to consider what to do in re- 
sponse to the situation, you know, I think it is important for us to 
know that there is a loan forgiveness program for pediatric and ad- 
olescent psychiatry, which through the National Health Service 
Corps, which is going to expire this year, and to me, this is an 
issue which our committee should look at. 

It deals with the needs of young people and it deals with obvi- 
ously a workforce gap that is out there and we can fix that by re- 
extending that. 

And I would just lastly add, Mr. Bontrager, your point about try- 
ing to find a place for people to sort of get best practices, the REMS 
technical assistance program at the U.S. Department of Education 
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actually still does exist. They do do webinars. They do have online 
information, but frankly, we should also try and follow that up 
with some more resources, and I don’t know if you want to com- 
ment on that, and I will be done. 

Mr. Bontrager. Yes, I know it is the TA does exist, but the 
grants are no longer being offered for localities. 

Mr. Courtney. Right. 

Mr. OsHER. Could I just then say that the Department of Edu- 
cation has brought the REMS TA Center along with the National 
Center on Safe and Supportive Learning Environments that I lead 
together to make sure that we coordinate our activities in response 
to these issues and to try to make those connections. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Guthrie? 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Bond, for coming up from home. I appreciate you 
being here and I know what happened in your school, the tragedy 
was there, as the way you reacted, your school, the Paducah com- 
munity is something that — I know it still reverberates there and 
we appreciate you coming here to share your experiences because 
hopefully there are very few people that have the experiences you 
have and you can share those to other schools. 

But my question I guess since in 1998, the legislature passed in 
Kentucky the school safety at Eastern Kentucky University bul- 
lying and all the things that went forward. And since 1997, you 
have now in school safety, what now that you knew then, what 
have you learned or what do you think is available to professional 
development, what you would have learned, what your teachers 
learn — I know this is very speculative — but if you knew then, what 
you know now, do you think Mr. Carneal would have been pre- 
vented from doing what — other than — hopefully a kid now will say, 
“I saw a gun at school.” Hopefully that — that would hopefully be 
evident, but what other things? Because I understand he was a 
mentally ill and troubled student in a lot of ways. 

Mr. Bond. I think what I have learned, Mr. Guthrie, is that com- 
munication cannot be replaced with anything; money, any commit- 
ment, communication with the people involved in the school, the 
trusting each other, understanding that we are all responsible for 
each other cannot be replaced by locks, police officers, cameras. 
That is the ultimate thing that we have to develop. We all play a 
part of that; SROs, counselors, principals, school nurses. We are all 
in this together. 

Mr. Guthrie. When you see somebody with his behavior now 
today, there are — I mean, he was a loner, understanding a lot of 
the 

Mr. Bond. No, sir. Mr. Carneal was an A/B student. He was in 
the band. 

Mr. Guthrie. I knew he did well, but I 

Mr. Bond. His father was an attorney. His sister was a valedic- 
torian. 

Mr. Guthrie. Yes, I have met her. 

Mr. Bond. He wasn’t a loner. He had never had a disciplinary 
write up in his life. 

Mr. Guthrie. It just 
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Mr. Bond. He had never been in the principal’s office for being 
in trouble until he brought all those guns and killed those people. 

Mr. Guthrie. Because that would be difficult to spot somebody 
like that. That is what the concern is, I guess. We appreciate you 
Mr. Pompei went to the counseling — how you 

Mr. Pompei. Well, I hear from my colleagues in like sometimes 
when school counselors will go into a lesson in a classroom and I 
have been in a classroom where I have noticed a behavior that in 
our — ^you know, training that school counselors get when we get 
credentials, that sometimes we notice things that teachers or an 
administrator that never had that training can spot. 

And then that is when we will start to work with that student 
so that we can deal with and try to, you know, probe and find out 
if something is going on there. I am not saying that a school coun- 
selor would have been able to identify that, but it is very common 
for a school counselor to spot things because of the training we re- 
ceive that other educators at the school system might not. So 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Wilson? 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

I think that in every tragic incident we have within school vio- 
lence we always end up saying someone should have done some- 
thing or someone could have done something to prevent this and 
I think that there is not a one-size-fits-all for all schools. 

I represent a school district, two school districts; one that has a 
full police force, the other has just a few SROs, but that is the dif- 
ference in the school districts. But I think one thing that should 
be available to all schools is enough counselors, enough social 
workers, and mentors for the children. That is all of them. Whether 
they have SROs or whatever else they have, and I don’t think it 
is so much for the counselor to detect who needs help. 

The way that the funding is now for counselors, there are so few, 
so children who have problems relating to their parents, relating 
to their peers, they don’t have anyone that they really trust in the 
school to speak with because there are so few counselors and they 
are always busy. They are planning for college and testing, et 
cetera. 

So the one thing I think we need to do is expand the pool of 
school counselors, and social workers who can make home visits 
after the school counselor gives them recommendations and also 
mentors from the community because a lot of times it is just a mat- 
ter of miscommunication. “I don’t know who I could have gone to 
for help.” 

And I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who 
are in prison, in jail, with just one person being available to help 
them through a bad day, to help them through anger, to help them 
through bullying, to help them through mommy and daddy getting 
a divorce, or mommy getting beat-up the night before, or mommy 
is a crack addict, whatever. 

But to me, I would like to find out from the panel: how do you 
feel about increasing the numbers of counselors? I heard someone 
say that one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a 
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difference it would make for children in schools. And I would like 
to get your reaction. I am a former school principal and 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

I think it is an excellent question. We would like to get that for 
the record if we could from the witnesses. We can get the response. 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Ms. Bonamici? 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you very much, Chairman Kline and 
Ranking Member Miller, for having this important hearing. 

And thank you to the panel for your excellent testimony. I have 
two questions, and in the interest of time, I will ask them both to- 
gether and then ask for your response. 

First, thank you so much for your discussion about prevention. 
It is so important. And I would like you to perhaps, Mr. Bond and 
Mr. Pompei, talk briefly about that barriers, other than resources, 
which we understand, and the ratio that is too high, what are the 
barriers? Are there student privacy barriers or other barriers to 
prevention? 

My second question has to do with a different kind of school safe- 
ty and Mr. Ellis, you mentioned natural disasters as a school safety 
issue. Oregon, my state, is due for a major earthquake along the 
Cascadia fault and there are schools that are along that coast there 
that are in the fault zone and will likely result — there will be a tsu- 
nami there. And so we have dangers of collapsing buildings and in- 
frastructure and because we are so close to the fault, we don’t have 
very much response time. 

So we take this very seriously, and I wonder if anyone has expe- 
rience in planning for this type of natural disaster. 

So first the barriers to mental health and then the emergency 
preparedness aspect. Thank you. 

Mr. Bond. I keep coming back to the same thing, communication, 
but schools haven’t adapted to modern communication that kids 
use. In the old days, we could put a box out and say drop a note 
in. Kids don’t drop notes. We could have hotlines, ffids don’t use 
telephones. 

We have to have mechanisms in place where kids can send text 
messages with their concern, e-mail messages with their concern, 
but setting the system up is easy part, but then we have to have 
someone like a counselor that has time to monitor those and follow 
up because if you ask kids to give you information and you don’t 
follow up on that information, you will never get any information 
from that child again. 

You have to follow up with the child’s concern, and we don’t have 
those resources in place to follow up with those children’s concerns. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you. 

Mr. Pompei? 

Mr. Pompei. And the number one barrier, I know that you men- 
tioned — other than school — the student to school counselor ratio — 
that would be the number one barrier — ^but as far as school climate 
as a whole and the well-being of the child as a whole, I would say 
the number one — me speaking as a school counselor — would be the 
lack of professional development that is connected to what does re- 
search say, what are the research-proven ways that create a safe, 
nurturing, inclusive, welcoming school climate for all kids. 
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Very much the professional development is connected to helping 
the students learn algebra, helping the students learn English, 
helping teaching vocabulary, and it has completely avoided the pro- 
fessional development on that topic even though the research has 
the connection; when they feel safe and connected, they are more 
likely to learn. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you. 

And I see that my time has expired, so perhaps I can get some 
response after the hearing on the record about the preparing for 
natural disasters and that safety aspect. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentlelady, her time is expired, and 
we would appreciate response if you have — you are poised to an- 
swer that question about natural response, we would like to get 
that for the record. 

I have held off my questions until the end here trying to make 
sure that we got questions in before we went to vote, and I am not 
going to ask a question now because it is I am sure a lengthy an- 
swer, but I just want to make this observation. Listening to the 
discussion here today, how many times your responses, almost ev- 
erybody, has talked about the need to have a trusted adult and to 
have communications between the students and those trusted 
adults and communications between students and students. 

And it seems to me that is an area where schools will be well- 
advised to make sure that their staff beyond just the counselors — 
and I very much appreciate that work — and beyond just the officers 
in the school, but for there to be an education training awareness 
program so that teachers and administrators are seen as trusted 
adults and the students can talk to them. 

I was just struck by again and again as we went back and forth 
how that theme continued to play out. 

Let me yield to Mr. Miller for any closing remarks he might 
have. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, again, thank you very much for the 
hearing. I think you heard from our members how important they 
thought this was. 

And thank you again to the panel. I assume we will have addi- 
tional hearings on this. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Thank the gentleman. 

And again, I want to thank the witnesses. Truly an excellent 
panel. Marvelous resource. Of course we picked you, so I guess we 
get some credit here, but truly marvelous and thank you very much 
for your testimony and your responsiveness. 

And with that the committee stands adjourned. 

[Additional submissions for the record from Mr. Miller follow:] 

Prepared Statement of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) and the 
Council for Children with Behavioral Disorders (CCBD) 

The Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) and the Council for Children with Be- 
havioral Disorders (CCBD), a division of CEC, are pleased to offer testimony for the 
House Education and the Workforce hearing. Protecting Students and Teachers: A 
Discussion on School Safety. 

The tragic events that took place in Newtown, Connecticut in December, 2012 
whereby 26 young students and educators were killed by gunfire, must serve as mo- 
tivation for significant changes at the federal, state and local levels to address vio- 
lence in our nation’s schools and communities. While this heartbreaking event con- 
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tinues to capture the national spotlight, we know that, unfortunately, far too many 
of our students experience violence on a regular basis in their schools and neighbor- 
hoods. The country is looking to the Congress and the Administration for leadership 
to address the issue of safety in our schools and communities. 

Members of CEC and CCBD serve on the frontline, working in schools with chil- 
dren and youth with disabilities and other at-risk students as special education 
teachers, behavioral specialists, school administrators, or higher education faculty 
who are preparing the next generation of educators. As a result, CEC/CCBD mem- 
bers are professionally trained to understand the complexities of children and youth 
with disabilities, including the 371,600 students^ with diagnosed emotional and be- 
havioral disorders. Through this work, it has become clear that Congress should 
pursue the following policy recommendations: 

1. School safety policy proposals should use an interdisciplinary approach that re- 
inforces a partnership between education, juvenile justice, mental health, social wel- 
fare, and community engagement systems; 

2. School safety policy proposals should require implementation of evidence based 
practices that address prevention and response while ameliorating the stigma asso- 
ciated with mental illness; 

3. School safety policy proposals should focus on the impact of mental health chal- 
lenges on students’ social, educational, and employment outcomes; and 

4. School safety policy proposals should confront and remedy the national shortage 
of special educators and specialized instructional support personnel who are trained 
to address the complex needs of students with mental health difficulties. 

Below, we provide a rationale for the above recommendations. 

First, it is vital that policy proposals — whether at the federal, state, or local 
level — use an approach that reinforces interdisciplinary partnerships between edu- 
cation, juvenile justice, mental health, social welfare, an, including community en- 
gagement systems. This approach is necessary because “school violence is not a sin- 
gle problem amenable to a simple solution but, rather, involves a variety of prob- 
lems and challenges.”^ While it is tempting to address single issues — such as in- 
stalling metal detectors at entry points in school buildings — research has dem- 
onstrated that it is necessary to address school safety using a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated approach. 

Second, in the wake of national tragedies, it has been common to see implementa- 
tion of policies which represent a knee-jerk response rather than those rooted in evi- 
dence and research. It is critical that we learn from past practices and look to re- 
search and evidence to determine successful practices and policies. Similar to the 
adage, the best offense is a good defense, we have learned through research and 
practice about the importance of focusing on prevention. In response to the events 
at Sandy Hook Elementary School, overlOO national organizations representing over 
4 million professionals in education and allied fields and over 100 prominent re- 
searchers and practitioners supported a statement issued by the Interdisciplinary 
Group on Preventing School and Community Violence, which stated, “Preventing vi- 
olence and protecting students includes a variety of efforts addressing physical safe- 
ty, educational practices, and programs that support the social, emotional, and be- 
havioral needs of students.”^ 

A review of past initiatives must help inform us of how to move forward today. 
Policies such as zero tolerance, which the American Psychological Association found 
to be ineffective; profiling, for which the U.S. Secret Service and U.S. Department 
of Education revealed no accurate or useful demographic or social profile of school 
attackers;^ and other simplistic solutions, have not had their intended effect. 

Instead, school safety policies should encourage strategies that support prevention 
and are rooted in research, such as: 

• Fostering Communication: “Comprehensive analyses by the U.S. Secret Service, 
the FBI, and numerous researchers have concluded that the most effective way to 


1 “Number of Students ages 6 through 21 served under IDEA, Part B, by disability and state.” 
U.S. Department of Education, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act Data. Data Account- 
ability Center, n.d. Web. 26 Feb 2013. httpij I www.ideadata.org I arc — tocl3.asp 

^Cornell, Dewey G., and Matthew J. Mayer. “Why Do School Order and Safety Matter?” Edu- 
cational Researcher. 39.1 (2010): 7-15. Print. 

3 Interdisciplinary Group on Preventing School and Community Violence. Call for More Effec- 
tive Prevention of Violence. Dec. 19, 2012. Web. http://curry.virginia.edu/articles/ 

sandyhoo/zshooting. 

'^Borum, Randy, Dewey G. Cornell, William Modzeleski, and Shane Jimerson. “What Can Be 
Done About School Shootings? A Review of the Evidence.” Educational Researcher. 39.1 (2010): 
27-37. Print. 
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prevent many acts of violence targeted at schools is by maintaining close commu- 
nication and trust with students and others in the community.”® 

Practically, this means policies must (1) support professional development and 
training for school staff — including teachers, specialized instructional support per- 
sonnel, and administrators — regarding effective communication strategies and ini- 
tiatives; (2) employ a cadre of staff who are professionally trained to address the 
mental health needs of students; and (3) support changes to teacher preparation 
programs which reinforce the importance of communication. 

• Supporting a Positive School Climate and Connectedness: School climate, which 
impacts school safety, teaching and learning, interpersonal relationships, and insti- 
tutional environment, according to researchers cited by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation, plays an integral role into the academic and social development of students. 
Research has demonstrated that a positive school climate helps create a culture of 
respect, understanding, and caring among educators and students where members 
of the school community feel physically and emotionally safe and secure, and facili- 
tates an environment conducive to learning. 

Practically, this means: (1) embracing whole school reforms that reinforce the im- 
portant role of having a positive school climate, such as Positive Behavior Interven- 
tions and Supports; (2) supporting this shift in mindset with the tools and resources 
needed to foster its implementation, such as professional development and training, 
and (3) data collection and analysis tools to help schools study and respond to local 
school climate information. 

• Addressing Needs of Marginalized Students: “Research indicates that those stu- 
dents most at risk for delinquency and violence are often those who are most alien- 
ated from the school community. Schools need to reach out to build positive connec- 
tions to marginalized students, showing concern and fostering avenues for meaning- 
ful involvement.” 

Practically, this means: We need to confront and address the persistent national 
shortage of special educators who are trained to address the complex needs of stu- 
dents with behavioral disorders and the shortage of specialized instructional support 
personnel such as school counselors, school social workers, and school psychologists 
who are underutilized and underemployed in schools. In 2011, the U.S. Department 
of Education reported a shortage of special educators in every state, continuing a 
decades-long trend.® 

• Increasing school based mental health services: School based mental health 
services for purposes of screening, providing direct services, engaging and sup- 
porting families, and serving as a connection to community based supports, are crit- 
ical to providing the prevention, response, and treatment that are so vital to stu- 
dents’ well-being. We must confront the stigma associated with mental health prob- 
lems through multiple avenues, including making it an integral part of our edu- 
cational system. 

Practically, this means: Addressing the national shortage of special educators and 
specialized instructional support personnel by reducing the ratios of students to 
school counselors to 250:1, school social workers to 250:1, school psychologists 
1,000:1, school nurses (750:1) and often increasing the number of other professionals 
who are specifically trained to address the mental health needs of students. In many 
schools, these professionals carry a caseload that far exceeds the recommended ra- 
tios above and far too often, no school-based mental health and student service pro- 
viders are available to assist students in times of crisis, or at any other time. 

In closing, CEC/CCBD stands ready to work with members of Congress to pro- 
mote policies and meaningful actions not only to address violence in our nation’s 
schools and communities but to create solutions that are rooted in safety, preven- 
tion, and an interdisciplinary approach. 


Prepared Statement of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc. 

I. Introduction 

The horrific killing of 26 children and adults last December at Sandy Hook Ele- 
mentary School in Newtown, Connecticut shook our nation to its core. We continue 
to grieve with the families of those lost in the senseless act of violence, as well as 


® Interdisciplinary Group on Preventing School and Community Violence. Call for More Effec- 
tive Prevention of Violence. Dec. 19, 2012. Web. http: I lcurry.virginia.edu I articles I 

sandyhookshooting. 

® United States. Department of Education Office of Post Secondary Education. Teacher Short- 
age Areas Nationwide Listing: 1990-1991 through 2012-2013. 2012. Weh. 
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those in Newtown who face continual reminders of the loss of their friends and 
neighbors. We thank Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the 
Committee for convening a hearing to discuss this very important issue. 

It is intuitive that safe schools are essential to student learning. If students are 
not safe or feel threatened, they cannot learn. Experience and research show us that 
the right policies and practices implemented to achieve school safety can have pow- 
erful effects that transcend preventing danger in schools. Indeed, such measures can 
also lead to increased academic performance, higher graduation rates, and lower 
rates of disciplinary infractions. Conversely, some well-intended but ill-conceived 
practices implemented in the name of safety can lead to lower academic perform- 
ance, dropping out of school, and higher rates of involvement with the juvenile and 
criminal justice systems, especially for students of color. Both the impressive poten- 
tial of well-founded school safety practices and the damaging effects of misguided 
approaches make this issue central to any discussion regarding educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The tragic shootings at Sandy Hook Elementary School have reminded us that 
even public schools, some of our nation’s safest places, can experience unspeakable 
violence. Since Sandy Hook, several proposals aimed at improving the safety of 
schools by increasing the number of security personnel have come forth. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association (NRA) suggested that every school in America should have 
an armed police officer.^ Maricopa County, Arizona, Sheriff Joe Arpaio has placed 
500 armed, uniformed volunteers outside the schools in his county.^ And close to 
Washington D.C., Prince George’s County, Maryland, has proposed creating a new 
police force for schools.^ Likewise, Montgomery County, Maryland aims to double 
the number of School Resource Officers for schools within the county."^ 

Although we all seek to ensure the safety of all schoolchildren, proposals such as 
those described above ignore the lessons from previous tragedies about what works 
to prevent school violence. We urge the Committee to help our nation learn from 
such tragedies in crafting legislative solutions to this one. 

II. “Zero-Tolerance” Policies and School Police Have Not Meaningfully Improved 
School Safety 

Following tragic shootings like that at Columbine High School in Littleton, Colo- 
rado, many states and school districts have adopted and implemented “get tough” 
approaches to monitoring school environments, such as zero-tolerance policies.® 
Many also dramatically expanded the use of security equipment, such as metal de- 
tectors and surveillance cameras, as well as deploying additional police in schools.® 
While well-intended, history and experience have shown that these approaches to 
school safety fail to address the actual issues that negatively impact students and 
school safety.'^ 

Designed to address only the most serious school-based incidents, both zero-toler- 
ance disciplinary policies and police presence in schools are far too often applied to 
routine instances of student misbehavior. While there is no indication that student 
behavior has worsened, school discipline rates are at their all-time highs, double 
what they were in the 1970s.® The Department of Education’s most recent Civil 
Rights Data Collection shows that, in the 2009-2010 school year, over 3,000,000 stu- 
dents were suspended.® Meanwhile, students who attend schools with embedded law 
enforcement personnel are frequently confronted with citations, summonses, and 
even arrested for non-criminal behavior, i® At a statewide level, the effect is alarm- 
ing: for example, in Florida, almost 17,000 students per year in the 2010-2011 
school year, that is, 45 per day, were referred to juvenile courts by school-based law 
enforcement.^^ The overwhelming majority of these referrals were for mis- 
demeanors, such as disruption of a school function or disorderly conduct.^® 

Students of color, African Americans in particular, suffer disproportionately from 
these approaches. The Department of Education’s Civil Rights Data Collection indi- 
cates that “across all districts, African-American students are over 31/2 times more 
likely to be suspended or expelled than their white peers.” i® State-level data sug- 
gests similarly stark racial disparities in students’ contact with police. For example, 
African-American students were three and half times more likely to be arrested in 
school than White students in Delaware in 2010-2011. That same year, African 
Americans comprised only 21% of Florida school enrollment, but accounted for 46% 
of all school-related referrals to law enforcement, i® 

A wealth of research indicates that reliance on police and exclusionary discipline 
are ineffective at making schools safer. The American Psychological Association has 
found that there is no evidence to support the suggestion that using suspension, ex- 
pulsion, or zero-tolerance policies results in increases in school safety or improve- 
ments in student behavior, i® In fact, exclusionary discipline practices have negative 
effects on student academic performance: students who are suspended and/or ex- 
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pelled, especially those who are repeatedly disciplined, are far more likely to be held 
back a grade, drop out of school, or become involved in the juvenile or criminal jus- 
tice system than are students who do not face exclusionary disciplined^ Moreover, 
students who are arrested are two times as likely to drop out as their peersd® 

The individuals experiencing arrest or exclusionary discipline are not the only 
ones who are harmed by these practices. Indeed, research shows that schools with 
high suspension rates score lower on state accountability tests, even when adjusting 
for demographic differences. And when schools involve police in disciplinary meas- 
ures, schools can alienate students and create distrust, thus undermining order and 
safety.20 

Involving courts and police in addressing school matters exacts a high financial 
toll on the nation. The Texas Public Policy Foundation has called for reforms to 
school-to-court referral practices because of their high costs and low levels of effec- 
tiveness.^'^ 

Last December, during a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee hearing. Acting Admin- 
istrator for the Department of Justices’ Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Melodee Hanes testified to the high cost and debilitating administrative 
burden placed on juvenile courts and juvenile detention facilities created by the high 
number of school-to-court referrals for school-based misconduct that is more appro- 
priately dealt with in the context of school discipline.^^ 

in. School Violence Is Best Prevented by Building Trust between Students and Edu- 
cators 

In the aftermath of the shootings at Columbine High School, the U.S. Department 
of Education and the Secret Service explained that the best way to prevent violence 
targeted at schools is to improve connectedness and communication between stu- 
dents and educators.^® If students feel they can trust an educator, they are far more 
likely to share any tips on, or fears about, school safety as well as any personal con- 
cerns about bull 3 dng, harassment, and discrimination.^^ There are several proven 
approaches to improving a school’s learning environment that help build trust be- 
tween students and teachers. 

Notably, recent research suggests that involving police in school discipline can 
breed student alienation and distrust, severing the connectedness for which both ED 
and the Secret Service have called.^® 

School-Wide Positive Behavior Support (SWPBS) is an evidence-based approach to 
school discipline shown to reduce disciplinary referrals, support improvements in 
student attendance and academic achievement, and improve teacher perceptions of 
school safety.^® Schools implementing SWPBS define and teach school-wide expecta- 
tions for student conduct and acknowledge students’ positive behavior.^'^ SWPBS 
schools monitor trends in disciplinary data to guide school-wide interventions. For 
example, a significant number of disciplinary referrals originating in a hallway 
could spur a school to station more teachers there during passing periods. Similarly, 
schools provide targeted and individualized supports to students who receive more 
disciplinary referrals than others. Such supports can be as simple as regular check- 
ins with one educator and as intensive as wraparound services for those students 
whose needs warrant them. 

Over 16,000 U.S. public schools have received training in SWPBS.^® When two Il- 
linois middle schools merged to form Alton Middle School in 2006, the school’s dis- 
ciplinary rates spiked significantly. After implementing SWPBS and training teach- 
ers in addressing racial bias, Alton became a far more orderly school and reduced 
its suspension rate by 25% with the most significant drop of African-American stu- 
dents.2® 

Restorative Justice is a promising approach to resolving conflicts within a school 
community in ways that strengthen bonds among students and between students 
and educators.®® To promote reconciliation and mutual responsibility, schools imple- 
menting restorative justice engage all members of the school community affected by 
a conflict in addressing and resolving it. Denver Public Schools revised its discipline 
code around the principles of restorative justice and has cut its suspension rate in 
half, its expulsion rate by a third, and its rate of referrals to law enforcement by 
ten percent since then.®i 

School Offense Protocols are being implemented in jurisdictions in Georgia, Con- 
necticut, and Kansas, among other states.®® Piloted in Clayton County, Georgia, 
school offense protocols delineate between matters of safety, to be handled by law 
enforcement, and matters of discipline, to be handled by educators.®® After a 1248 
percent increase in court referrals from schools, 90% of which were for mis- 
demeanors, the Clayton County Juvenile Court convened representatives from the 
school district, law enforcement, and mental health and wellness providers. ®’‘ The 
resulting protocol has led to a near 70 percent drop in court referrals from schools 
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and a 24 percent increase in graduation rates.^^ Notably, the school district’s refer- 
ral rates for weapons possession (mandatory referrals under state law) dropped by 
over 60 percent since the protocol’s implementation.^® 

IV. Recommendations 

1. Support best practices in school climate to improve trust and help prevent 
school violence. 

The Positive Behavior for Safe and Effective Schools Act (H.R. 3165, 112th Cong.) 
and the Restorative Justice in Schools Act (H.R. 415, 112th Cong.) would facilitate 
training in, and implementation of, the best practices described above and would be 
essential additions to a reauthorized Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA). 

2. Monitor school climate to provide assistance — not punishment — to schools from 
local and state educational agencies. 

School discipline and climate should serve as indicators of a school’s success or 
needs and should be monitored with attendance, achievement, and graduation rates. 
Representative George Miller’s Amendment to the Student Success Act (H.R. 3989, 
112th Cong.), which would track school discipline rates as an indicator of school im- 
provement in persistently low-achieving schools, is a promising example. 

3. Support the development of comprehensive local or regional strategies to im- 
prove student safety while reducing the number of youth entering the justice sys- 
tem. 

Congress should promote expanded educational opportunities for youth Iw sup- 
porting community-based solutions such as those implemented in Clayton County 
(described above). Funds should go toward the development and implementation of 
multi-year, comprehensive local or regional plans to reduce the use of exclusionary 
discipline and the number of youth entering the juvenile and criminal justice sys- 
tems. The Youth PROMISE Act (H.R. 2721, 112th Cong.) would help support this 
purpose. 
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Prepared Statement of the National Disability Rights Network (NDRN) 

The National Disability Rights Nettvork (NDRN) would like to thank Chairman 
Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and the members of the Committee on Education 
and the Workforce, for focusing their attention on the importance of ensuring that 
students are safe when they go to school. The tragic events that took place in New- 
town, Connecticut magnify the importance of addressing this issue. Ensuring that 
schools are safe for students to learn and for teachers to teach must be at the fore- 
front of any discussion. The expectation cannot be that children will develop aca- 
demic and social skills necessary for them to be successful adults, if they do not feel 
safe at school. As recognized in the testimony of Mr. Pompei and Mr. Osher, the 
emotional and social needs of students must be addressed, if we expect students to 
learn academic subjects. Negative school climates, bullying, restraint and seclusion, 
and other practices, lead to students not feeling safe in school, and, as a result, 
dropping out, being suspended or expelled. Students deserve safe and supportive 
schools that implement evidence-based practices that create positive school climates, 
and schools where students feel safe. 

NDRN is the national membership association for the Protection and Advocacy 
(P&A) System, the nationwide network of congressionally-mandated agencies that 
advocate on behalf of persons with disabilities in every state, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, U.S. territories (American Samoa, Guam, U.S. Virgin Islands, and 
the Northern Mariana Islands), and there is a P&A affiliated with the Native Aaner- 
ican Consortium which includes the Hopi, Navaho and Piute Nations in the Four 
Corners re^on of the Southwest. NDRN and the P&As promote a society where peo- 
ple with disabilities enjoy equality of opportunity and are able to participate fully 
in community life by exercising informed choice and self-determination. For over 
thirty years, the P&A System has worked to protect the human and civil rights of 
individuals with disabilities of any age and in any setting. Collectively, the P&A 
agencies are the largest provider of legally-based advocacy services for persons with 
disabilities in the United States. P&A agencies use multiple strategies to ensure the 
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rights of persons with disabilities are protected including information and referral, 
monitoring, investigations, and individual and systemic advocacy. In addition, P&A 
agencies engage in training for stakeholders (e.g., parents, teachers, administrators, 
state and local government officials, and advocates) on a wide range of disability 
issues. 

Although today’s hearing focuses on the context of how to create schools that are 
safe, as Mr. Bond recognizes in his testimony, it is critical that safety in schools 
is addressed in the greater context of safety in the community. In recent years, the 
media have reported on both natural and man-made emergencies including but not 
limited to shootings on college campuses, malls and movie theaters, in addition to 
numerous natural disasters and other forms of violence within and outside of 
schools. The work of the P&As and NDRN in the dual arenas of emergency pre- 
paredness, response and recovery, and representation of students with disabilities, 
makes the P&As and NDRN uniquely qualified to provide a perspective on the topic 
of today’s hearing. 

Emergency Preparedness, Response and Recovery 

Emergency preparedness, response and recovery have been a priority for P&A 
agencies and NDRN for many years. This has included work by the P&As and 
NDRN on the Katrina Aid for Today Project as well as memoranda of understanding 
or agreement with the American Red Cross and Federal Emergency Management 
Agency, developed to enhance collaboration during disasters. 

Making School Safe for All Students 

With regard to the education of students with disabilities, the P&As in many 
states use 20 percent or more of their budgets to work on a range of issues impact- 
ing students with disabilities. 

For example: 

The Minnesota Disability Law Center (MDLC) advocated for a six-year-old boy 
with Asperger Syndrome and a sensory processing disorder. The student had experi- 
enced numerous issues in school and was being frequently physically restrained or 
suspended. In one instance, he was physically restrained when he refused to come 
out from his hiding place under a table. The boy told his parents that a school staff 
person had dropped him and hurt his arm. His parents were concerned for his safe- 
ty — that their son was not in the proper program or getting the services he needed. 
MDLC staff reviewed his school records and discovered that the boy was being re- 
strained on a weekly basis and had been suspended for more than 13 days for be- 
havior due to his disability. The school had not conducted a manifestation deter- 
mination review and had not provided the parents with proper notices about the use 
of restraints. A manifestation determination review (MDR) is a legal process in- 
tended to ensure that a student is not punished for behavior related to his or her 
disability. With MDLC’s assistance, a proper functional behavior assessment (FBA) 
was conducted. An FBA evaluates data to determine the reason behind a student’s 
misbehavior. The FBA results confirmed that the boy’s placement was not an appro- 
priate placement. The boy was then placed in an autism-based sensory program 
which was a better fit for him. MDLC assisted the parents in filing a complaint with 
the Minnesota Department of Education (MDE). As a result of this complaint, the 
school district was found to be in violation for failing to conduct an FBA and for 
using restraints without proper training and reporting. MDE found that the boy had 
been denied a free and appropriate public education (a violation of the special edu- 
cation law) and ordered compensatory educational services for him. Following proper 
evaluations and an appropriate placement, the boy now enjoys going to school and 
is making great gains. He has not been suspended or restrained since, even in an 
emergency. 

Disability Rights New Jersey (DRNJ) intervened on behalf a 17 year-old young 
man who has Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder (ADHD) and learning disabil- 
ities. The student’s mother contacted DRNJ because her son had been suspended 
from school for nine days for fighting with another student. When he tried to return 
to the school following the suspension, the school principal refused to allow him to 
return to school and he was sent home. 

The student went without any educational services for a couple of weeks until the 
school district began providing him with homebound instruction. A month after the 
suspension began; the district finally conducted a MDR and found that the behavior 
in question was a manifestation of his disability. As such, he could not be punished 
for it with a suspension of longer than ten days. The Individualized Education Pro- 
gram (lEP) team, the team that determines his school program, agreed to send him 
to a different in-district school, but failed to provide transportation so he was unable 
to attend. 
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DRNJ intervened with the district and had the district arrange transportation so 
that he could return to school. DRNJ also filed a complaint with the New Jersey 
Office of Special Education (OSE) seeking compensatory services for the time that 
he missed from school and for corrective action regarding the district’s discipline 
procedure. OSE investigated the matter and found that the district had violated the 
Individuals With Disabilities Education Act’s ( IDEA’s) discipline procedures by fail- 
ing to conduct a manifestation determination review before the 10th day of suspen- 
sion and for failing to begin home instruction by the 6th day of his suspension. OSE 
ordered that the district conduct an in-service training for all administrators as well 
as child study team members on discipline procedures for individuals with disabil- 
ities. In addition, OSE ordered compensatory services for the student. 

School Resource Officers 

The National Center on Education Statistics, defines a school resource officer as 
a “career law enforcement officer, with sworn authority, deployed in community-ori- 
ented policing, and assigned by the emplo 3 dng police department or agency to work 
in collaboration with school and community-based organizations.” School Resource 
Officers (SROs) are often a partner in our current emergency preparedness commu- 
nity. In order to ensure they are available to keep students safe, it is critical that 
they are allowed to provide the service for which they are trained. 

Law enforcement should be used only to protect school safety — never to imple- 
ment garden variety school discipline. Discipline that does not directly impact school 
safety is best left to educators who are trained to address it. Students are more like- 
ly to confide safety concerns to SROs if they are not also acting as assistant prin- 
cipals, and it would be tragic if an SRO were unavailable to stop an armed assailant 
from entering the school building because she was at the office with a student 
caught doing something non-violent, like text messaging in class. 

As sworn police officers, SROs are typically accountable first to the police depart- 
ment, and second to the school district. Schools and police departments need clear, 
written agreements that specify what the SRO’s roles and duties will be. SROs need 
additional training beyond the typical law enforcement training about student be- 
havior. In the same vein, we support the President’s call for training teachers on 
the behavioral needs of students in the context of the classroom, and recognize its 
importance in improving school climate. School children are not small adults. Recent 
advances in medical imaging have supported what parents know — that young people 
actually think and reason differently than adults do. 

It is unfair to ask any school staff or SRO to manage student behavior without 
providing the tools necessary to keep everyone safe. There are school wide practices 
that have been proven to reduce school conflict and are widely accepted in the edu- 
cation community. These include “Positive Behavior Interventions and Supports” 
(PBIS) and restorative justice practices. In addition to these, SROs should be 
trained in, child and adolescent development, techniques for working with youth 
with disabilities, including youth with mental health needs, and de-escalating vio- 
lent situations. Without this training, SROs cannot effectively increase safety in our 
nation’s schools. 

Education and youth advocates oppose increasing the number of SROs. Evidenced 
based practices like those above, protect students without the negative impact on 
particular groups of children, as occurs currently with SROs. 

We have over fifteen years of experience to inform us on the negative impact of 
increasing law enforcement in school, especially on children of color and children 
with disabilities. A recent study by the Justice Policy Institute[2] (JPI) found that 
increase in law enforcement presence, especially in the form of SROs, coincided with 
increases in referrals to the justice system for minor offenses like disorderly con- 
duct. According to the JPI, these referrals have a lasting effect on youth, as arrests 
and referrals to the juvenile justice system disrupt the educational process and can 
lead to suspension, expulsion, or other alienation from school. It is well documented 
that students with disabilities are more likely to drop-out of school or be suspended 
or expelled when compared to their peers without disabilities. ^ 

NDRN firmly believes that additional SROs should not be placed in schools that: 
1) have no school based mental health professionals, or 2) have school-based mental 
health professionals in ratios far below those recommended by their professional or- 
ganizations, as documented by Mr. Pompei in his testimony. Prevention, by meeting 


1 “Education Under Arrest: The Case Against Police In Schools” J.P.I., November 2011, 
http:! j wivw.ceep.indiana.edu / projects ! PDF /PB — V4N10 — Fall — 2006 — Diversity.pdf; http:! / 
www.dignityinschools.org I sites ! default ! files I 

DSC%20National%20Pushout%20Fact%20Sheet%2012.10.pdf; http:! / www.ncset.org j publica- 

tions ! viewdesc. asp ?id=425 
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the needs of all students before a crisis erupts, is the most critical part of any plan 
to ensure school safety. 

We can choose not to set youth on a track to drop out of school that puts them 
at greater risk of becoming involved in the justice system later on, all at tremendous 
costs for taxpayers, the youth and their communities. One significant step is to en- 
sure that SROs provide a school safety rather than a school discipline function, their 
roles are limited, clear and well defined, and they are specifically trained to work 
with children and youth. 

The examples above show only a sample of the range of work that P&As engage 
in everyday to ensure students with disabilities are safe at school. Again, thank you 
for holding this important hearing, NDRN and the P&A System are eager to work 
with the Education and Workforce Committee to ensure all students are feel safe 
when they enter school each day. 


[Additional submissions from Mr. Osher follow:] 
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How Can We Improve School Discipline? 

David Osher, George G. Bear. Jeffrey ft. Sprague, and Walter Doyie 


School disdpline addre»es schoohvkie. classroom, snd imfividual stu* 
dent needs diroufh broad prevention, targeted inccrvcnuon. and 
development of self>discipline. Schools often respond to disruptive 
students with exclusionary and punitive approaches that have limited 
value. This article surveys three approaches to improving school dis- 
cipline practices and student behavior: ecological approaches to 
classroom management; schoofwide positive behavioral supports; 
and social ai>d emotional learning. The ardde examines their episte* 
mological and empirical roots and supportir^ research, suggestir^ 
ways to combine approaches. 

Koywo rds: at-rislc students; school psychology: student behavior/ 
attitude; violence 


S chools face a number of challcr^^ rebted to disruptive 
and antisocial students. TTw behavior of these students 
inicrfeivs with learning, diverts administrative time, and 
coniribiiics to teacher burnout (Byrne. 1999: Kendaiora & 
Oshcr. 2009). lliis artidc deals with the nngc of discipline issues 
that include horsepby. rule violation, disruptivcncss. ebeg cut- 
ting, cursing, bullying, sexual harassment, refusal, defiance, 
fighting, and vandalism. Bilurc to deal effectively with this low- 
Icvcl aggressive bcTiaviur contributes to poor individual, school, 
and community outcomes (C^noky & (ioldstcin, 2004). 

Schools typically respond lo disruptive students with external 
discipline, which consists of sanctions and punishment such as 
office referrals, corporal punishment, suspensions, and expul- 
sions. lur example, at least 48% of puUic schot^ took a serious 
disciplinary action against a student during 2005-2006. Among 
these actions. 74% were suspensions lasting 5 days or more, 5% 
were expulsions, and 20% wete tianslm to specialized schools 
(L>inkcs. Kemp. & Baum. 2009). Such responses present a short- 
term fix to what often u a chronic and long-term proUem. Little 
evidence supports punitive and exclusionary approaches, which 
may be utn^nic for individuals and schools (Mayer. 1995: 
^ba, Becerson, & Williams. 1997). For example, segregation 
with antisocbl peers can increase antisocial behavior (Dishion. 
Dodge, & Lansford. 2006). and punitive approaches to disci- 
pline have been linked to antisocial behavior (Gottfiedson, 
Gottficdson. l^ayne. & Goiifiedson. 2005: Mayer & Buitcrworth. 
1995) and increased vandalism (Mayer & Butterworth, 1995: 


Dishion & Dodge. 2005). particulariy when they ate perceived 
as unfair. .Simibrly, su^nsion and expulsion disproportionately 
aflixt students with emotional arul behavioral disorders ami stu- 
dents of color, contributing to school disengagement, lost oppor- 
tunities to learn, and dropout (American Academy of IWbcrics. 
1998; Morrison ci al.. 2001; Oshcr. Morrison, & Bailey, 2003: 
Gregory, Skiba. & Nogucra. this issue of HJututiemil Resettrrhfr, 
pp. 59-68). 

School discipline entails more than puniditnent. h is complex 
and includes developing student sHf-Sscipline (Bear. 2005). 
Discipline and its opposite, indiscipline, arc iranaaaional phe- 
nomena nested in classroom, school, and community co^ogics. 
ITic interactions that produce disciplined behavior (or indisci- 
pline) arc mediated and/or moderated by the developmental 
needs of students; teacher, student, and school culture; student 
socioeconomic status; school and cbssioom composition and 
structure; pedagogical demands; student and teacher role expec- 
tations and capacity to meet the institutionally established cxpcc- 
laiioiu for their roles; and school dirnatc. Tltcsc traiuactiom can 
involve issues of student-school fit; bonding to sdiool; .-icadcmic 
demands; school support Ibral-risk youth: differential beliefs and 
responses of adults to challenging bdciviors; and race, gender, 
and cultural faaors (Ecclcs. Lord, & Buclianan, 1996; Hemphill. 
Tbiimbourou. Hcrrcnkohl. McMorris, & (btalano. 2006; 
Kcibm. Mayer, Kebok. & Hawkins. 1998; McNeely & l^ci 
2004: Oshcr, Cbnlcdgc. CXwald, Anilcs, & C^uiinho. 2004; 
Skiba, Michael. Nardo, & IVtcrson. 2000). 

'I'hit artidc surveys three .'ipproachcs iliat promise to improve 
school discipline practices and student behavior ecological 
approaches to dassfoom management; schoolwidc positive 
behavioral supporu (SWFBS): and positive youth dcvdoptncni 
(FYD). In addition to giving an overview of these approaches, we 
examine cpistcmolo^cal and empirical toots and supporting 
research; suggest ways that the three can be combined; and iden- 
tUy the imponance of using family-driven, culturally competent 
approaches and of cffcctivdy addressing mental health needs and 
the adversities of poverty. An undcHyiog premise of this artidc is 
that schoolwidc interventions, regardless of their toots, create 
cognitive and bchavionl ecologies that promote both situational 
order and student learning and dcvck^mcni. 

Ecological Approaches to Classroom Management 

Improving school disdpline through an ecological approach to 
dassroom management focuses on improving the efficacy and 
holding power of the danroom acttviiics in whkh students par- 
ticipate (see Doyle, 2006). Unlike SWPBS and PYD, it is an 
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indirect approach to improving school discipline in chat it is 
aimed at the quality of the settings that students occupy rather 
than at the students themselves. This section delineates the key 
hsttures of this ecological approach to dassroom man^ement 
and applies the approach to school discipline. 

From an ecological perspective, dassroonu are viewed as a 
behavioral stream that can be analytically divided into roughly 
10- lo 20-minutcaaivity segments, each representing a paiticu- 
tar arrangement of partidpants. resources and prt^. partidpa* 
tion roles, location, focal content, and the like (Oump, 1969). 
Each segment has a characteristic vector or program that defines 
the paaem ofinvoJvement for that segment. Subject lessons have 
vectors or programs that define appropriate action or work 
involvement for a given event. These programs of action provide 
slots and sequences for partidpants’ behavior; create direction, 
momentum, and energy for lessons; and pull participanu along. 

From the perspective of dassroom management, these se^' 
mcnis both defirw what constitutes dassroom order at a given 
moment artd hold those orders in place as they become roiuin- 
izod. S^menu provide situated instructions or signal systems 
(Kounin & Gump, 1974) for bow to paitidpaic in dassroom 
events. Although norms, rules, and interpersonal rdationships 
play a part in the overall picture of dassroom management. ccol> 
twists emphasize that it is the strength and the stability the 
programs of action embedded in particular aaivities that create 
and maintain dassroom order (Doyle. 2006). 

The teacher's core managcmeitc task, then, u to gain and 
mainuin studenu' cooperation in the programs of action that 
organize and shape dassroom life. Icichers accomplish this 1^ 
defining activity segments, introducing them into the environ* 
mcni, inviting and socializing students to participate, and moni- 
toring and adjusting enactment over time. This task is 
collaborative: The teacher and studenu jointly construct dass- 
room order. The difficulty of this task is rdaicd to the complexity 
of the activincs a teacher is trying to enact, the number of stu- 
dents in a dass, lime corutraints, the demands of the work 
assigned to studenu, the ability and willingness of students to 
engage in these activities, the sodal and emotional capacities of 
students, the quality of the relationship between and among 
teachers and studenu, and seasonal varutiotu and distractions. 

Classroom management is an enterprise of creating condi- 
tions for student involvement in curricular events, and aneniion 
IS focused on the classroom group and on the direction, energy, 
and flow of activity systems that organize and guide collective 
action in dassroom environments. The emphasis is on coopera- 
tion, engagement, and nwtrvaiion, and on students learning to 
be part of a dynamic system, rather than on compliance, control, 
and coercion. The holding power of programs of action is. of 
course, always vulnerable to some degree, and misbdtavior (ix.. 
alternative vectors) is an ever-present possibility, fn a dassroom 
with strong lesson vectors (Doyle. 2006) and an alert teacher, 
alicmarive vectors arc usually seen early and stopped quickly by 
a short desist (’’Shh”). a gesture, or i^ysical proximity (Evertson 
& Emmer, 1982; Everuon, Emmer, Sanford. & Oemenu. 
1983). In fact, most of what passes as dassroom disdplinc prac- 
tice consists of these brief, often unobtrusive reminders to get 
back on track. If lesson vectors are weak because of teacher skill 
or an unwillingness or inability of smdenu (o cooperate, such 


efficiencies arc unlikdy CO work well. In these drcumstances, dis- 
cipline in a more formal sense — explicit techniques directed to 
remediating individual studenu’ conduct — emerges as the cen- 
tral issue. 

An ecotogcal approach deals vnth sdiool discipline by increasing 
the strength and the quality of classroom acttvitics. Implidt in 
this approach is the premise that participating in wdl-nunagcd 
dassroom activities encour^cs self-discipline 1^ educating stu- 
dents about what is possible through cooperation and coordi- 
nated action with others. In addition, it provides the essential 
conditions for carir^ support, dear expectations, and guidance 
that foster healthy student development and motivation. The 
man^ement of the sening has concurrent limitaiioiu in the face 
of strong student resistance to partidpation in classroom activi- 
ties. Insuchdrcumstances. other schoolwide approaches, sudi as 
SWPBS and PYD, can help establish the necessary conditions for 
dassroom work. 

Fouruiational Research 

The ecological approach to dassroom management derives from 
two rrujor sources. The first is Gump’s (1990) finding, based on 
his work with the Midwest Psychological Rdd Station in the 
1 950s, tiut a child’s behavior conformed to the shape of the set- 
ting that the child occupied. In other words, children in the same 
pbee behaved more alike than did a single child in difFcreni 
places. In Gump’s words. “Places were dearly coercive of bcliav- 
ior. They represented phertomcna more stable, nsorc extraindi- 
vidual. and more ecok^ical than the specific psychological 
situations of individual behavior sircams” (p. 438). The sccorid 
was Kounin’s (1970) efforu to ascertain what teachers did that 
led to ht^ levels of srudem work involvement in dassrooms. In 
an aiulysis of some 285 videotaped lessons, Kounin concluded 
that teachers with high levels of work involvement used proactive 
strategies of “wiihiincss.“ “overlapping,” group focus, and 
momentum to maruge dassroom group structures rather than 
desists or reprimands to coma individual student behaviors. 

Research on the Ecological Approach 

In contrast to SWPBS and PYD. the ecological approach has 
typically been framed as content for picscrvice teacher education 
rather than as a sdioc^wide intervention. The research traditions 
on the ecole^KaJ approach area are typically descriptive and qual- 
itative rather than quaniiiaitve and cxperimcnul. As a result, no 
body of sdenrific studies supports the efficacy of the approach. 
However, it is known, in generaJ, chat wdl-man^ed dassrooms 
support academic adiievemcni and that variables derived from 
the ect^ogicai framewoik have been associated with management 
success (Evertson & Fjnmcr, 1982; Evertson et al.. 1983). It is 
also logical that partidpation in wdl-orchescraicd dassroom 
activities promotes personal and social dcvciopmenc. Studies 
have not been done, however, to examine whether an ecological 
approach to dassroom management promotes schoolwidc disci- 
pline or promotes sdf-disdpline. Noneihdess, the approach 
ofien considerable promise for advandng the fidd as a supple- 
ment to existing approaches by promoting dassroom engtgc* 
ment. If dassroom aaivities lack holding power, it b unJikdy that 
schoolwidc discipline will make up for this dcfidency. At the 
same time, for the ecological approach to be dfoettve, studenu 
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must come to dass noiAy to attend and to be engaged. This is 
tardy possible in chaotic, unsafe, or alienating sd>oo!s, or when 
studenu struggle with barriers to learning (Adelman & Taylor, 
1997: Osheretal., 2008). The remaining sections consider dtese 
challenges. 

SchooMde Positive Behavioral Supports and Social 
Emotional Learning 

Two universal apprcuches to schoolwide disdpline have predom- 
inated during the past decade: 

• Schoohvide positive behavioral supporu (SWPBS), which 
arc sdHmlwidc systems to communicate and teach rules (a/Kl 
reward students for following them) and fonction-based 
behavioral interventions (Center on Positive Behavioral 
Interventions and .Supports. 2004; Homer. .Sugar, TckU. & 
I.ewis'Palmer, 2005) 

• Social emotional learning (SEL). which incorporates 
^iptaadKS that emphasbe sdf-awaietKss, sdf-management. 
social awareness, rdacionship skills, and responsible decision 
making (Collaborauve for Academic, Social, and Emotional 
Iramirrg, 2003: Durlak, XC'eissbeig, Dymnicki, Taylor, & 
Scheilinger. in press) and builds on foe conrrcctcdnca of stu- 
dents artd staiF (Oshcr ct aL, 2008; Watson. 2003). 

These two approaches differ in their primary aims — devdoping 
systems to manage student behavior versus developing student 
assets that foster self-discipline — and often in the methods used 
to achieve each aim. These differences are consistent with the 
dutinciion commonly made between teachfr~<entereri and 
studtia-renifred approaches to learning and classroom nuiugc- 
ment (e.g.. Freiberg. 1999). With respeert to disdpline, in teacher- 
centcred approaches, the primary focus is on external school rules 
and (he adult use of behavioral techniques, especially positive 
rcinforcemcm and punishment, to maitagc student behavior. In 
student-centered approaches, the primary focus is on devdoping 
students* capaddes to regulate their own behavior and in build- 
ing caring, engaging, and trusting fdationships. Whereas SWPBS 
programs tend to be teacher centered, SEL programs arc student 
centered. Still, the two approaches have much in common: Like 
foe ecological approach, which focuses on instructional cngigc- 
ment, both have ecological components. In addirion. both 
cmplusbe the prevention of problem behaviors arid the promo- 
tion of behavioral and social competencies; emphasize ‘‘paduve* 
techniques over punitive techniques; and recognize the crittcal 
role of academic instruaion and the partidpation of teachers, 
administrators, students, families, and communities. 

The SWPBS Approach to Discipline 

SWPBS isa comprehensive and preventive approach to disdpline 
(Sprague & Colly, 2004). The primary aim of SWPBS is to 
decrease problem behavior in schools and dassrooms and to 
develop int^rated systems of support for students aiul adults at 
the schooiwide, classroom, and individual student (including 
fimily) levds. .SWPBS is based on the hypothesis that when foe- 
ulty and staff members activdy teach, using modeling and role 
playing, and reword positive behaviors related to compliance with 
adult requests, academic effort, and safe behavior, the proportion 


of students with mild and serious behavior problems will be 
reduced and the school's overall dimate will improve (Sugai, 
Homer, & Gresham. 2002). 

SWPBS is not a wholly ordinal approach. Multiple branded 
programs, some of which involve social and emotional learning 
strategies, describe similar approaches to reducing problem 
behavior and increasing positive behavior. SWPBS can be sub- 
sumed under the term posiiine behavioral SMpports (PBS), which 
has its roou in bdiavioral theory (Skinner. 1974) and its applica- 
tions in applied behavior analysis (Baer. Wolf. & Risley, 1968). 
PBS was initially developed to intervene with, and support, stu- 
denu and adulu with significant intellectua] disabilities and 
severe behavior problems (Garret ai.. 2002). SWPBS procedures 
are organized around three main themes: prevention, multitiered 
.support, arnl data-based decision making. Prevention involves 
defining and tcachinga common set of positive behavioral expec- 
tations. acknowledging and rewarding cxpccrcd behavior, and 
csublishing and using cotuistent consequences for problem 
behavior (including teaching or rctcaching alternative behaviors). 
The goal is toesublish a |)ositivc school and classroom dimate in 
which cxpccutions for studenu arc predictable, directly uught, 
conststendy acknowledged, and actively monitored. 

Research-based support programs for studenu at risk of anti- 
social bduvior follow a force-tier approach, c^raring at the uw- 
venal (schoolwide). teUctioe (for students who arc at risk), and 
imJieated (for studenu who arc the most chronically and intensdy 
at risk) levels. The greater rhe students need, tile more intense 
and detailed that suppon should be. Selective and indicated sup- 
poru should be based on the pritKiplcs and procedures of applied 
behavior analysis to define behavioral challenges, complete func- 
tional behavioral assessments, and design cffoctivc and efficient 
procedures for correcting patterns of problem behavior in con- 
jurtetion with student- and fomily-centcrcd {banning approaches 
(Turnbull, 1999). 

SWPBS schools also provide regularly scheduled instruaion 
in desired social bclnviors to enable studenu to acquire the rtcc- 
essary skills for rhe desired bduvior change, arul they offer effec- 
tive motivational systems to encourage studenu to behave 
appropriately. SWPBS classroonu in SWPBS scltools have (he 
same set of common school expeaarions |>asicd, and teachers 
devdop dassroom-lcvd rules and rcinforccntcni systems consis- 
tent with the schoohvide plan. In addition, classroom-handled 
versus administrator-handled behavioral problems arc clearly 
defined, and data on panenu of problem bduvior are r^ilarly 
sumrrurtrrd and presented at faculty meetings to support deci- 
sion making and praaicc coruistency. 

Fou/uhuioHal research. Research suggesu that schools can estab- 
lish dear expectaiiotu for teaming and positive bduvior while 
providing firm but fair disdpline. SWPBS builds on a solid 
research base to design alterrutives to ineffective administrative, 
teaching, and management practices in a school (Mayer, 1995). 
These irtdude (a) setting a small number of positivdy stated rules 
and cxpccutions (Colvin, Kame'enui, & Sugai, 1 993). (b) teach- 
ing approprbte social behavior (Sugai 6c Efore. 1987), (c) moni- 
toring compliance with rules and expectations, (d) ooruiscently 
enforcing rule viobiioru with mild ne^tivc consequences (Acker 
6c Q'twcory, 1 987). and (e) providing a lich sdwxlulc of pnsiuvc 
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reinforcement (or appre^rure social behavior (WaJker & Buckley. 
1974). The behavior suppon strategies needed to establish a 
schoolwidc social culture should be supplemented with class* 
room interventions and individualized supports hK students with 
chronic and intense problem behavior. 

Hestarch m SWPBS. Evidence suggests dut SWPBS can prevent 
many of the problems that arise in school senings. Studies employ- 
ir^ the above^lescribed components have documented icductions 
in antisocial behavior (Metzlcr, Biglan. Rusby. & Sprague. 2001; 
Spngue a al.. 2002). vandalism (Mayer. 1995). arKl aggression 
(Crossman et al., 1997). Some studies have shown up to 50% 
reduaions in discipline refeiTaU over a B-yar period (Homer et al.. 
2009). In an cxperimcncal trial randomized at the school level. 
Bradshaw. Mitchell, and loaf (2009) found that students in SWPBS 
schools were 35% less likely to be sent to the principal s office than 
chose in comparison schools, in addition, sdwoi staff reported 
improved staff affitialion and organizational health (Bradshaw. 
Koth, Bevans. lakingt>. & loaf. 2008). Staff in another study had 
improved pooepcions of school safety (Homer et al.. 2009). 

7Ae SFf. Approach to Developing Self-Discipline 

SRI. foctues on developing individual cjualitics. scrci^ths. and 
assets related to social, emotional, cognitive, and moral develop- 
meat and positive mental health (Berkowitz. Sherblom. Bier, & 
Battiscich, 2006; Catalano, Bcrglund. Ryan, I.onczak, & 
Hawkiru, 2004). The proximal goals of SRI. programs are self- 
awareness. self-management, social awareness, relariortship skills, 
and responsible decision ntaking. which, in terms of discipline, 
provide a foundation for more positive social behaviors and fewer 
conduct problems and improved academic performaiux (Durlak 
et al., in press; Ziits. Wcusberg, Wang. & Walhcrg, 2004). 5EI. 
helps develop the social and emotional capacities that enable stu- 
dents to realize the discipline-related goals of character educa- 
tion, which indude responstUe decision making grounded in 
moral reasoning and the capadey to exhibit such tjualities as 
respect, resilience, bonding with others, resolving conflicts 
appropriately, caring, and sdf-undersfar>ding (Berkowitz & 
Sdtsvarrz, 2006). 

In comparison with SWPB.S. SEIje roots are quite diverse. 
SRI. evolved from research on prevention and resilience 
(Greenberg, Domitrovich. & Rumbarger, 2001; Weissberg, 
Caplan. & Harwood, 1991; Tins & Elias, 2006). Durlak et al. 
(in press) suggest chat SRIj conccptualizcn drew from Waters 
and Sroufe’s ( 1983) description of competent individuals having 
dsilitics "to generate and coordinate flexible, adaptive responses 
(o demands and to generate and capitalize on opportunities in 
the environment” (p. 80). SRI. has also built upon research in 
youth devdopment (C^ubno ct al.. 2(X)4: Hawkins, Smith, & 
Catalano, 2004) and positive psychology (Sdigman & 
Csikszcntmihalyi. 2000). Although there have been systematic 
reviews of empirtcaJ findings that rebte to SRI. (e.g., Denham & 
Weissberg, 2004; Durlak ctal., in press), nodefinirive document 
delineates the rdattoruhips between and among the many 
research areas that contribute co SRL 

SRI. integrates building capactries and conditions for learning. 
Capacities focus on integrating cognition, affect, and behavior — 
and build on social-cognitive theory, induding information 


processing and prt^>lemsolving(Bandura, 1986; Crick & Dodge, 
1 996; Sptvadc. Platt. & Shurc, 1 976), self-control (Mcichcnbaum, 
1977), resilience (Werner, 1982), connectedness (.Schaps. 
Battiscich. & Solomon, 1997). character education (Berkowitz. 
ctal., 2006), and neurocognirive devdopment (Creenbe^ Kusebe, 
8^ Rigg^ 2004). Conditions emphasize creating opportunities 
for dull application and learning and recognition for successful 
skill application (Catalano et al.. 2004; Hawkins et al., 2004). 
The aspecu of SEL that relate to sdf-disciplinc also draw on work 
in devdopmenial psydiolc^ and community psydiology. From 
devdopmental psychology, SRI. draws on researdi on moral and 
prosodal devdopment (Risenberg, Fabes, & Spinrad, 2006; 
Kohiberg, 1984). emotions (Coleman, 1995: Saarni. 15199). 
attachment (Ainsworth. 1989). peer relations and friendship 
(Rubin. Bukowsici, & Parker, 2006), self-concept (Harter, 2006), 
moifvaiion (R. M. Ryan & Deci, 2000). and the ecology of 
human devdopment (Bronfcnbrcnner, 1979). SFJ. pit^rams dif- 
fer in the degree to which they draw from these areas. As wc show 
later, theory and research in these areas have guided many SRL 
programs, often in an iterative rcscardi-dcvdopment-practice- 
research process in which pnciiiioners and rcscanJicrs refine pro- 
grams, re sea r ch , and theory. 

When implemented in schools, nearly all SRL programs share 
several common features, such as curriculum lessons, cither 
tau|^i in a packaged program or int^rated riiroughoui the exist- 
ing curriculum, designed to reach social skills and foster social, 
emotional, and moral devdopment. Often, SF.L programming 
indudes a home-school component to foster gcncralizarion of 
skills taught. Planned opponuniiies also arc provided for students 
to apply, practice, and forthcr develop social, emotional, and 
moral competencies. These may indude service learning, class 
meetings, and cooperative learning activilies. Another common 
feature is an authoritative approach to dassroom riMn^cment 
and schooKride discipline charactertzod by much greater empha- 
sis on suf^nivc tcachcr-student relations and uudenr responsi- 
bility chan on the use of rewards and punishment in preventing 
and correcting behavior problems (Bear. 2005: Brophy. 1996). 

Founelasiomtl meonh. Research demorurrates that both problem- 
atic and prosodal behaviorsaie mcdiafcdbysodal-cognisivc pro- 
cesses and emotional processes. For example. Dodge, Coic, and 
lynam (2006) identified soda! information-processing skills that 
differentiate aggressive and nonaggressive children, induding 
impulse control, interpretation of hostile intentions in others, 
number and quality of solutioru generated when faced with inter- 
personal problems, personal and social geds. and self-cfTicacy. 
Research in emotions shows chat ^gressive children have diffi- 
culty regulating their emotions and arc less likdy than ocher chil- 
dren. especially those who are more prosociaJ, to experience 
empathy and guilt — the two emotions most dosdy rebted lo 
antisocial and prosocial behavior (Risenberg et al., 2006; 
Hoffman, 2000). likewise, moral reasoning research demon- 
strates that, unlike prosocial children, antisocial children tend co 
focus more on themsdves, focusing on the rewards and conse- 
quences for their behavior, with limited empathy-based guilt 
(Manning & Bear, 2002; Srams et al.. 2006). 

Research also supports the importajKC of school bonding and 
supportive tebcions between teachers and students (eg., Hamre 
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9c Pianta, 2006; Hawkiiu, Rarringcon, & Catalano, 1998; 
Ostcrman, 2000). as %veil as <ieveloptng positive peer relation' 
siiips (BuKs & l^d, 2001; Rubin et al.. 2006). Under such con* 
dirioru, ttudenu are more likely to internalize school values 
(Wcntzel, 2004), exhibit on'task behavior (Battutich. Solomon. 
Vt^cson, & Schaps. 1 997), exhibit less oppositional and antisocial 
behavior (Meehan, Hughes, & Cavdi, 2003), and have lover 
conflicts with teachers and peers (Hamrc. Pianta, Dowster. & 
Mathbum. 2008). Social supporu and relationships are particu* 
larly important for children at greatest risk h>r school disengage' 
ment and problem behaviors (Hamre et al., 2008). Finally, SFJ. 
recognizes the importarsce of supportive homc~school relation* 
ships in the prevention and correction of misb^vior (e.g.. 
Haynes, E^motu, & ReO'Avic, 1997). 

Research on SF.L Comprehensive literature reviews document the 
eflnrtivertess of universal SFJ . programs. They include reviews of 
school-based programs for promoting mental health artd prc' 
venting school violence, aggression, and conduct problems (e.g.. 
Hahn Cl al.. 2007: liisel & Beclmann, 2003: D. B. Wilson, 
Gottfredson, & Najaka. 2001; Wilson & l.ipscy, 2007; S. J. 
Wilson, I jpscy, & Derzon, 2003) and ntorc focused reviews of 
programs identified as SFJ. (Durlak et al.. 2007), character edu- 
cation (Berkowitz & Bier, 2004). arwJ PYD (CauUno et al., 

2004) . Rigorous experimental studies of several pn^rams dem- 
onstrate improvements in student school behavior. They include 
audies of PATHS (Providing Alicnutivc Thinking Strategies), 
Second Step. Steps to Respect, artd Caring School Communities 
(formcHy the Oiild Devdopmcni Project). Significant ftndinp 
include reductions in aggression and disruptive behavior 
(Greenberg ct al.. 2004), decreases in antisocial behavior and 
increases in socially competeni behavior (Battistich, 2003: Frey, 
Nolen. Van Schoiaick-F.^rom. & Htrschstetn, 2005), and less 
bullying and argumentative behavior (Frey, Hirschstcin. et al.. 

2005) . 

Comparing SE!. and SWPBS 

No studies have directly o^mpared the relative efficacy of SWPBS 
and SF.I. programs. However, several meta-analyses have com- 
pared social-cognitive arul behavioral progranu for preventing 
beluvior problems among chitdron and youth. Findings have 
been mixed. In a meta-analysis limited to studies that employed 
a nndontbxd control group dcs^, I.oscl and Bedmann (2003) 
reported that behavioral, cognitive, and cogniiivc'behavioral 
programs yielded similar effect sizes (.37, .39, and .39. respcc* 
trvdy) at the end of intervention. However, in studies that 
included a follow-up phase, a larger effixt size was found for cog- 
nitive (.36) and cognitive-behavioral (.37) programs than for 
behavioral prograim (. 1 7). In contrast. S. J. Wilson et al. (2003) 
reported larger overall effect sizes for behavioral dassroom man- 
agement programs chan for sodal-cognitive programs but only 
when thdr analyses induded experimental, quasi-expcrimcntal, 
and nortexperimental pre-post intervention dcsigru with ik> con- 
trol group. When their analyses were limited to research-focused 
studies or demonstration projects (exduding the few "routine 
practice" programs in their mcca-analysts) that employed a ran- 
domized control group design, the effect size difference between 
intervention and control groups in soctal-cognirivc programs was 


.36, whereas the diflcrencc was .18 for behavioral programs. 
TIkmc effect sizes were further reduced to .24 and .08. rcspec* 
tivdy. when statistically corrected for behavioral progratm having 
a greater number of participants mth serious behavior probicnu. 
Perhaps the ben comparison of socbl-ct^nitive and behavioral 
prt^nuns comes from a meta-anaJysis by $. J. Wilson and I Jpscy 
(2007) that induded a more focused comparison of universal 
school-based pn^rams for preventing aggressive and disruptive 
behavior. When quasi-experimcntal and randomized control 
experimental studies were included, the aver:^ effect sbe was 
.21 whh im significutt diffidences between programs that empha- 
sized o^nitive/emotiotutl techniques, behavioral techniques, or 
social skills training. 

Methodological itsttet. Randomized control designs have tended to 
yidd much smaller cf^t sizes than quasi-experimcntal ai>d non- 
experimental dcsigru (S. J. Wilson & IJpsey, 2007). Although 
this problem applies to both approaches to schoohvide discipline, 
until recently it has been a problem for evaluating SWPBS, whidi 
has rdied primarily on case studies without control groups (e.g., 
Horner & Sugai, 2007). Another common shoncoming of uni- 
versal prevention audies is that they rarely demonaraie that pro- 
gram dfixts last or gciteralizc across settings. This gap may be 
particularly important in SFJ. audits, because tlwy are cx|)cctcd 
to create portable capacities for sdf-management. However, lon- 
gitudinal studies ofPATHS (Greenberg & Kuschc, 2006), Caring 
Sdioo] Communities (Witson & Banistich, 2006), and thcSeatdc 
Social Development Program (Hawkins etal., 2007) demonstrate 
sustained behavioral impacts. 

Mom SWPBS and SRI. audies lack multilcvd research designs 
and analyses that examirsc or control for effects at the individual, 
dassroom. and schoolwidc Icvds. Studies that examined multi- 
Icvd effects on disruptive behavior (e.g., Thomas. Bierman, 
'Hiompson. & Powers. 2008) ai>d school climate (c.g.. Koth. 
Bradshaw, it Ixof, 2008) report that ichoobvidc-lcvd variance is 
subaoniially less than individual- and dassroom-lcvel variance. 
This raises an important qucaion with respect to schoolwidc dis- 
cipline; Are schools likdy to have a greater impact on reducing 
disruptive behavior and improving school dimate by focusing 
not on universal schoohvide interventions but on interventions 
at the dassroom and individual levels^ For example, longitudinal 
research on the dassroom-based Good Behavior Game found 
robust effects on a^ressive males (laJot^o, Poduska. Werthamer, 
it Kellam, 2001 ), Future research is tteeded to examine whether 
schools experience greater overall effixeiveness in reducing 
schoolwidc disruptive behavior (and in more cffidently using 
scarce resources) by urgeting the mou disruptive dassrooms and 
individuals rather than the entire student body. 

Fifect sizes arc affixted by a study’s outcome variables. Two 
measures used in evaluating SF.1. and SWPBS programs may 
inflate evidence of program cffraivencss: teacher ratings of au- 
dent behavior and office discipliiury refixraU. Although teachers 
ore natural raters (Kdlom & Van Horn, 1997). teachers in inter- 
vention schools may bdieve that native reports could result in 
loss cd resources. For example, treatment group teachers in an 
experimental audyof positive behavioral incervenrions and sup- 
poru reported enhanoemencs in their "principal’s ability to lobby 
for resources for the school and positivdy influence the allocation 
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of district resources" (Bradshaw ct al.. 2008, p. 466). Teacher 
perceptions of key Usucs such as bullying may also dilfer from 
those of students (c.g., Bradshaw. Sawyer, 6c O’Brennan. 2(X)7). 
These and other differences may contribute to S. J. Wilson and 
IJpsey's (2007) finding that teacher reporu typically yield brger 
effect sixes than student reports. Similarly, although disciplinary 
referrals are an important outcome and a valid measure (Irvin, 
Tobin. Sprague. Sugai. & Vincent. 2004). their use alone to 
infer changes in student behavior is problematic because changes 
in referrals may reflect changes in referral practices and not 
decreases in problem behavior (Bear, in press; Morrison, 
Redding, Fisher, & Peterson. 2(X)6). For example, a school can 
drastically decrease office referrals for tardiness by simply 
instructing teachers to no longer refer students to the office for 
that l>chavior. however, no actual decrease in tardiness may actu- 
ally occur. 

Combining SWPBS and SEL 

Fifeettve schools establish shared values regardii^ mission arid 
puipose: promote prosociaJ behavior and connection to school 
tradiiioru; and provide a caring, nurturing dimate involving col- 
legial relationships among adults and students (Bryk & Driscoll, 
1988; Confredson ct al.. 2000). 

Rcseardi suggests the following: 

• There are least four social and crruMiotul condirioru (or 
learning — emotional and physical safety, connectedness, 
authentic dtalicngcs, and a responsible peer dimaic (Durlak 
ct al., in press; Fredricks. Blumenfcid, & Paris. 2(KI4: 
Goodenow, 1993: Dshcr & Kendziota. in press; Dstemtan. 
2000:Went7d. 1998). 

• Tliese conditions can be facilicated by fijur types of student 
support: positive behavioral support, supportive relation- 
ships, engaging and supportive teaching, and SFJ. (Osher, 
Di^r, & jimerson, 2005; A. M. Ryan & Patrick. 2001; 
Thuen & Rru. 2009). 

• These conditions and supports are intendaced. and inKrven- 
itons that address them should align (Kendziora & Oshcr. 
2009: Osher etal., 2008). 

SWPBS and SF-I. have different objectives. SWPBS targets 
office referrals and data-based dedstons related to behavior 
problems: SF.I. targets self-awareness, self-man^ement, social 
awareness, relationship skills, and responsible decision making 
(Durlak ef al.. in press). Although SRI. programs may help stu- 
denu develop social and emotional competendcs related to self- 
discipline. they provide few interventions to help educators 
maruge disruptive behavior. Conversdy. SWPBS programs that 
focus exdusively on concrete reinforcers to manage student 
behavior arc less likely to help students develop social and emo- 
tional competencies related to sdf-disdpline (Bear, 2005. 2009, 
in press). 

SWPBS and most SRI. programs have modest intervention 
effects (Bradshaw ct al., 2009: D. B. Wilson et al., 2001), which 
may be due to the multitude of fKtors that contribute to prob- 
lem behavior. Alone, SWPBS oikI SRI. may not be sufficient to 
address the variation of school contexts (Benbenishiy & Astor, 
2005; Kcllam & Refaok. 1 992). Behavioral interventions do not 


always generalize to settings that lack behavioral support systems 
(Biglan. Wang, & Walbcrg. 2003: Kauffman, 1999) and may be 
insuffideni in districts wiih a hi^ rate of mobility between 
schools. Alternatively, some schools arc so chaotic that ilicy arc 
not initially ready for SF.I. (Kendziora & Oshcr, 2009). 

Tile need to meet these challenges, to coordinate what arc 
often a hodgepodge of unaligned prevention interventions 
(Confredson et al., 2000). and to provide multiple types of sup- 
port drives efforts to align and/or combine SWPBS and SEL 
Combining SWPBS intervention components with die develop- 
ment of social-emocional competencies and sup|Nmive tcaclwr- 
siudcnt relations should produce meaningful behavioral changes 
at the whole-school level, compared with singular, poorly inte- 
grated intervention approaches (Metzler et al.. 2001: Sprague 
et al.. 2002). Although not designed to determine the impacts of 
individual components, studies of prcvcntion/intervcniion 
approaches that combine programs or components suggest that 
the combirulion of some SWPBS and SHI. programs should 
enhaiKc the power of each (Mctxicr et at., 2001 ). Otse example is 
Best Behavior (Sprague et al., 2002), which combines .SWPBS 
and Second Step. Another is PeaccBuildcrs, which uses daily ritu- 
als. prompts, cues, and positive reinforcement to teach elemen- 
tary school students to praise people, avoid put-downs, seek wise 
people as advisors and friends, notice and correct hurts they 
cause, and right wrongs. These rules arc leuoed through daily 
rituals that instill diese concepu (Flannery ct al.. 2003). 

If programs are imj^mentcd in the same sdiool, it is impor- 
tant that they be aligned to address the explicit and implicit 
assumptions of the interventions to ensure that they are compat- 
ible (Osher et al., 2004; Osher & Kane. 1993). For example, a 
combined SWTBS and SF.I. intervention may require more train- 
ing and/or result in low overall treatment adherence because of 
increased complexity, time, and resource requirements (Bradshaw 
et al., 2009). Simibrly, some SFi. interventions are constructivist 
and may not align with schools that employ direct instruction 
approaches (Osher el al., 2004). Finally, if the combined pro- 
grams arc not aligned, staff may experience program activities as 
contradictory rather than complementary (Fncen, Naoom, Blastf. 
Friedman. & Wallace, 2005). 

Conclusion 

This article identified the traiuaaional nature of discipline, the 
multiple fiKtors chat affixt discipline, and the importarKC of Hk 
schooKvidc context. It examined three approaches to creating a 
disciplined school environment and si^gested how they could be 
integrated or aligned. However, other challenges remain, and 
three are particubrfy important: collaboration with fiunilies, cul- 
tural and linguistic competence and responsiveness, and ways to 
respond to the needs of students with substantive mental health 
needs. Families play a key role in improving behavior and cng;^e- 
ment. but fiunilies often arc estranged from schools, particularly 
parenu of children with behavioral problems (Comer Sc Haynes, 
1991: Fxdes Sc Harold. 1993: Friesen Sc Dshcr. 1996)' Racial 

and cultural duparities in services and discipline (Osher. 
Woodruff, Sc Sims. 2002; Townsend. 2000) indicate the need for 
cultural and linguistic competence and responsiveness (Cay, 
2000; Oshcr ct al., 2004). The mental health needs of some stu- 
dents may require intensive supports, and the aggregate mental 
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December 2012 Connecticut School Shooting Position Statement 
Interdisciplinary Group on Preventing School and Community Violence 

December 19, 2012 

The undersigned school violence prevenlion researchers and practitioners and associated organizations wish to 
comment on the tragic acts of violence at Sandy Hook Elementary School, which have shaken the nation, and express 
our deepest condolences to families and loved ones of the victims and the entire Newtown community. We all share a 
common priority; Keeping our children safe. We need to come together in our communities to share our grief and talk 
about how we can move forward in light of this tragic event. This document updates the School Shootings Position 
Statement that was disseminated nationally following the tragic school-related shootings of 2006. 

It is important to emphasize that our concern is not limited to schools. The Connecticut uagedy is referred to as a 
school shooting, but it is better described as a shooting that took place in a school. It is also relevant to consider the 
hundreds of multiple casualty shootings that occur in communities throughout the United States every year. Few of 
them occur in schools, but of course are especially tragic when they occur. Yet children are safer in schools than in 
almost any other place, including for some, their own homes. 

While schools are of paramount concern, the location of a shooting is not its most important feature, although it is the 
most visible. From the standpoint of prevention, what matters more is the motivation behind a shooting. It is too soon 
to draw conclusions about this case, but in every mass shooting we must consider two keys to prevention; (I) the 
presence of severe mental illness and/or (2) an intense interpersonal conflict that the person could not resolve or 
tolerate. 

Inclinations to intensify security in schools should be reconsidered. We cannot and should not turn our schools into 
fortresses. Effective prevention cannot wait until there is a gunman in a school parking lot. We need resources such as 
mental health supports and threat assessment teams in every school and community so that people can seek assistance 
when they recognize that someone is troubled and requires help. For communities, this speaks to a need for increased 
access to well integrated service structures across mental health, law enforcement, and related agencies. We must 
encourage people to seek help when they sec that someone is embroiled in an intense, persistent conflict or is deeply 
troubled. If we can recognize and ameliorate these kinds of situations, then we will be more able to prevent violence. 

These issues require attention at the school and community levels. We believe that research supports a thoughtful 
approach to safer schools, guided by four key elements: Balance, Communication. Connectedness, and Support, along 
with strengthened attention to mental health needs in the community, structured threat assessment approaches, revised 
policies on youth exposure to violent media, and increased efforts to limit inappropriate access to guns and especially, 
assault type weapons. 


Balance > Communication - Connectedness - Support 

A balanced approach implies well-integrated programs that make sense and arc effective. Although it may be logical 
to control public entrances to a school, reliance on metal detectors, security cameras, guards, and entry check points is 
unlikely to provide protection against ail school-related shootings, including the shooting at Sandy Hook Elementary. 
Indeed, shootings have occurred in schools with strict security measures already in place. A balanced approach to 
preventing violence and protecting students includes a variety of efforts addressing physical safety, educational 
practices, and programs that support the social, emotional, and behavioral needs of students. 

Communication is critical. Comprehensive analyses by the U. S. Secret Service, the FBI, and numerous researchers 
have concluded that the most effective way to prevent many acts of violence targeted at schools is by maintaining close 
communication and trust with students and others in the community, so that threats will be reported and can be 
investigated by responsible authorities. Attempts to detect imminently violent individuals based on profiles or 
checklists of characteristics are ineffective and are most likely to result in false identification of innocent students or 
other individuals as being dangerous when they actually pose little or no threat. Instead, school authorities should 
concentrate their efforts on improving communication and training a team of sta^* members to use principles of threat 
assessment to take reasonable steps to resolve the problems and conflicts revealed through a threat investigation. 

Concerned students, parents, educators, and stakeholders in the community should attend to troubling behaviors that 
signal something is amiss. For example, if a person utters threats to engage in a violent act or displays a pronounced 
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change of mood and related social behavior, or is engaged in a severe conflict with family members or coworkers, it 
makes sense to communicate concerns to others who might provide assistance. Early identification is important not 
only to prevent violence, but to provide troubled individuals the support, treatment, and help they need. 

Schools and communities must And effective means to overcome any reluctance to break unwritten rules against 
“tattling” or “snitching” by communicating to all community members that their lives or the lives of their fnends might 
depend on seeking help for troubled individuals before problems escalate. Channels of effleient, user-friendly 
communication need to be established and maintained, and can be facilitated when community members, students and 
staff members feel comfortable bringing concerns regarding safety to the attention of school administrators. 

Connectedness refers to what binds us together as families, friends, and communities. All students need to feel that 
they belong at their school and that others care for them. Similarly, local neighborhoods and communities arc better 
and safer places when neighbors look out for one another, are involved in community activities, and care about the 
welfare of each other. Research indicates that those students most at risk for delinquency and violence arc oflen those 
who arc most alienated from the school community. Schools need to reach out to build positive connections to 
marginalized students, showing concern, and fostering avenues of meaningful involvement. 

Support is critical for effective prevention. Many students and family members experience life stresses and difficulties. 
Depression, anxiety, bullying, incivility, and various forms of conflict need to be taken seriously. Every school should 
create environments where students and adults feel emotionally safe and have the capacity to support one another. 
Schools must also have the resources to maintain evidence-based programs designed to address bullying and other 
forms of student conflict. Research-based violence prevention and related comprehensive support programs should be 
offered, following a three-tier approach, operating at universal (school-wide), targeted (for students who are at risk), 
and intensive (for students who arc at the highest levels of risk and need) levels. 

Mental Health, Integrated Threat Assessment, Media EITccts, and Access to Guns 

Nationally, the mental health needs of youth and adults are oflen shortchanged or neglected. That needs to change. 
Using much-needed federal and state funding, community-based mental health organizations should work in 
cooperation with local law enforcement, schools, and other key community stakeholders to create a system of 
community-based mental health response and threat assessment. These efforts should promote wellness as well as 
address mental health needs of all community members while simultaneously responding to potential threats to 
community safety. This initiative should include a large scale public education and awareness campaign, along witli 
newly created channels of communication to help get services to those in need. 

Research has established that continued exposure to media violence (e.g., TV, movies, video games) can increase the 
likelihood of physically and verbally aggressive behavior, aggressive thoughts, and aggressive emotions. Exposure to 
violence in the media can lead to (1) displacement of healthy activities, (2) modeling inappropriate behaviors, (3) 
disinhibition of socially proscribed behaviors, (4) desensitization to the harmful effects of violence, (5) aggressive 
arousal, and (6) association with a consieliation of risk-taking behaviors. Taken together, this research speaks to a 
strong need to revise policies on youth exposure to violence in the media. 

Finally, it is also important to acknowledge that access to guns plays an important role in many acts of serious violence 
in the United States. Multiple tines of research have demonstrated a clear connection between local availability of guns 
and gun-related violent behaviors, with estimates of close to 2 million children and adolescents having access at home 
to loaded, unlocked guns. Althou^ guns are never the simple cause of a violent act, the availability of lethal weapons 
including assault type weapons to youth and adults with emotional disturbance and antisocial behavior poses a serious 
public health problem. Our political leaders need to fmd a reasonable and constitutional way to limit the widespread 
availability of guns to persons who arc unwilling or unable to use them in a responsible, lawful manner. 

In summary, we ask for a renewed nationwide effort to address the problem of mass shootings that have occurred 
repeatedly in our schools and communities. Now is the time for our political leaders to take mcaningflil action to 
address the need for improved mental health services and protection from gun violence. At the same lime, concerned 
citizens in every community should engage in comprehensive planning and coordination to prevent violence in our 
schools and communities. These plans should include access to mental health services for youth and adults who arc 
showing signs of psychological distress, including depression, anxiety, withdrawal, anger, and aggression as well as 
assistance for the families that support them. The bottom line is that we must all woric together toward the common 
goal of keeping our schools and communities safe. 
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The position statement and a complete list of organizations endorsing it is posted at: 
http://currY.virginia.edu/articles/sandyhookshooting 

Co-authors of thb document (in alphabetical order) 

Ron Avi Astor, Ph.D., University of Southern California 
rastor@usc.edu 

Dewey G. Cornell, Ph.D., University of Virginia 
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California Association of School Social Workers (CASSW) 

California Organization of Counseling Center Directors in Higher Education 
California Pupil Services Coalition 
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California Society for Clinical Social Work 
California Technical Assistance Center on PBIS 
CAMH Centre for Prevention Science, Toronto, Canada 
Carolina Network for School Menial Health 
CAST 

Center for Behavior Education and Research. Neag School of Education. University of Connecticut 

Center for Child and Family Well-being at the University of Nebraska Lincoln 

Center for Health and Health Care in Schools at George Washington University 

Center for Health Promotion and Disease Prevention, Winder Research Institute, Windber, PA 

Center for School Mental Health at the Univenity of Maryland School of Medicine 

Center for Violence Prevention, University of Northern Iowa 
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Child Welfare League of America 

College of Education and Human Development, University of Maine 
College of Education, University of Illinois 

Communities Healing Adolescent Depression & Suicide (CHADS) Coalition for Mental Health 
Connecticut Association of School Psychologists (CASP) 

Council for Children with Behavioral Dis^ders (CCBD) 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Council for Exceptional Children Division for Research (CEC>DR) 

Council of Administrators of Special Education 

Council of Directors of School Psychology Programs (CDSPP) 

Council of New York Special Education Administrators 
Council on Social Work Education 
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Education Development Center 
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HighScope Educational Research Foundation 
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Johns Hopkins Center for the Prevention of Youth Violence 
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Leadership Council on Child Abuse & Interpersonal Violence 
Learning Disabilities Association of Amenca 
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Massachusetts School Psychologists Association 
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Mediation Center of Dutchess County. NY 
Mediation Works 
Mental Health America 

Midwest Symposium for Leadership in Behavior Disorders 

Misericordia University Teacher Education Department 

Mississippi Psychological Association 

National Association for Children's Behavioral Health 

National Association for Pupil Transportation 

National Alliance of Black School Educators 
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National Association for the Education of Young Children 

National Association of Anorexia Nervosa & Associated Disorden, Inc. 
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National Association of Elementary School Principals (NAESP) 

National Association of Pediatric Nurse Practitioners 
National Association of School Nurses 
National Association of School Psychologists 
National Association of School Resource Officers 
National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) 

National Association of Social Workers 

National Association of Social Workers-Califomia Chapter 

National Association of Stale Boards of Education (NASBE) 

National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) 

National Association of Slate Directors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASOTEC) 

National Career Development Association 
National Center for Learning Disabilities 
National Education Association 

National Federation of Families for Children's Mental Health 

National Head Start Association 

National Organization of Forensic Social Work 

National Partnership to End Interpersonal Violence Across the Lifespan (NPEIV) 

National School Climate Center 

Neag School of Education, University of Connecticut 

Nebraska Center for Research on Children, Youth, Families, and Schools at the University of Nebraska 

New Jersey Association of School Psychologists 

New Jersey Coalition for Bullying Awareness and Prevention 

New York Association of School Psychologists 

New York Slate Center for School Safety 

Parents Forum 

Pasadena Pride Center 

Pennsylvania Association of Colleges and Teacher Educators (PAC>TE) 

Prevent Child Abuse America 

Puerto Rico Psychology Association 

Robert F. Kennedy Center for Justice and Human Rights 

School of Education. Arcadia University 

School of Education and Human Development, University of Southern Maine 
School Social Work Association of America (SSWAA) 

Sheppard Pratt Health Systems, Baltimore Maryland 
Social Work Program, University of Wisconsin-Supericu' 

Social Work Section, American Public Health Association 
Society for Social Work and Research (SSWR) 

Society for the Study of School Psychology 

Special Education Program, College of Education. University of Washington 
St(^ Abuse Campaign 

Student Affiliates in School Psychology (Division 16), Amencan Psychological Association 
SulTolk County Psychological Association (SCPA) 

TASH 

Teacher Education Division of the Council (or Exceptional Children 
TESOL International Association 
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Texas Educational Diagnosticians' Association 
The Boys Initiative 

The Frank Porter Graham Child Development Institute at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
The Hygiology Post 

The Olwcus Bullying Prevention Program 
Therapists For Social Responsibility 
Trainers of School Psychologists 
United Neighborhood Centers of America 

University of Connecticut AJ. Pappanikou Center for Developmental Disabilities Education, Research and Service 

University of Louisville Kent School of Social Work 

University of Southern California Rossier School of Education 

University of Southern California School of Social Work 
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Voices for America's Children 

Voices for America's Children 

Wisconsin School Psychologists Association 

Witness Justice 
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Individual Divisions of (he American Psychological Association 

Society for General Psychology (Division I), American Psychological Association 
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Evaluation, Measurement, and Statistics (Division 5), American Psychological Association 

Division of Behavioral Neuroscience and Comparative Psychology (Division 6), American Psychological Association 

Developmental Psychology (Division 7), American Psychological Association 
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Society of Consulting Psychology (Division 13). American Psychological Association 

Society for Industrial and Organizational Psychology (Division 14), American Psychological Association 

Division of Educational Psychology EC (Division 15), American Psychological Association 

School Psychology (Division 16), American Psychological Association 

Society of Counseling Psychology (Division 17), American Psychological Association 

Psychologists in Public Service (Division 18). American Psychological Association 

Applied Experimenul and Engineering Psychology (Division 21 ), American Psychological Association 

Society for Consumer Psychology (Division 23), American Psychological Association 

Society for (he History of Psychology (Division 26). American Psychological Association 

Society for Community Research and Action (Division 27), American Psychological Association 

Psychotherapy (Division 29). American Psychological Association 

Society of Psychological Hypnosis (Division 30), American Psychological Association 
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Society for the Psychology of Religion and Spirituality (Division 36), American Psychological Association 

Division of Health Psychology (Division 38). American Psychological Association 

Psychoanalysis (Division 39), American Psychological Association 

Division of Clinical Neuropsychology (Division 40). American Psychological Association 

Society for Family Psychology (Division 43), American Psychological Association 

Society for the Study of Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Transgender Issues (Division 44). American Psychological Association 
Society for the Psychological Study of Ethnic Minority Issues (Division 45). American Psychological Association 
Society for the Study of Peace, Conflict, and Violence (Division 48), American Psychological Association 
Society of Group Psychology and Group Psychotherapy (Division 49), American Psychological Association 
Division of Addiction Research (Division 50), American Psychological Association 

Society for the Psychological Study of Men and Masculinity (Division 51), American Psychological Association 
International Psychology (Division 52), American Psychological Association 

Society of Clinical Child and Adolescent Psychology (Division 53), American Psychological Association 
Society of Pediatric Psychology (Division 54), American Psychological Association 
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Trauma Psychology (Division 56), American Psychological Association 
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We arc not able to add more individuals to this list. 

Organizations wishing to join the list can contact Matthew Mayer at mayerma@rci.njtgers.edu 


[Questions submitted for the record and their responses follow:] 

U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Mr. Bill Bond, 

National Association of Secondary School Principals, 6165 Keaton Lane, Paducah, 
KY 42001. 

Dear Mr. Bond: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the February 27, 2013 hearing on 
“Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 
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Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
with the faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 


REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake edong the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 

2. Teachers play a critical role in identifying students who need to access mental 
health services. The current shortage of resources such as school psychologists, 
counselors, and nurses is alarming. Having someone in a school with expertise in 
these issues, especially someone who can connect the dots between education, health 
professionals, and home, is critical. In addition, Mr. Bond, you stated that personnel 
are sometimes prevented “from helping students and families access appropriate 
mental health and well-being services.” What are some of these barriers, especially 
in schools lacking psychologists and counselors? Do issues of student privacy play 
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into this? Without professionals in schools, what resources do teachers and faculty 
have for identifying students in need of help? 


U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Mr. Brett Bontrager, 

Stanley Black & Decker, Inc., 9998 Crosspoint Blvd., Suite #200, Indianapolis, IN 
46256. 


Dear Mr. Bontrager: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the February 27, 2013 hearing 
on “Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
with tbe faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 
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Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 


U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Mr. Mo Canady, 

National Association of School Resource Officers, 2020 Valleydale Road, Suite 207 A, 
Hoover, AL 35244. 


Dear Mr. Canady: Thank you for testifying at the February 27, 2013 hearing on 
“Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


REP. RICHARD HUDSON (R-NC) 

1. My district in North Carolina is largely rural. What are some of the distinct 
challenges a rural school could face? What are some of the costs associated with im- 
plementing a safety plan in a rural school? 

2. There are distinctly different challenges when looking at security for urban and 
rural schools. What are some of the differences that schools located in urban, subur- 
ban, and rural areas need to address in their safety plans? 

3. Do you have any figures that show the effectiveness of resource officers? 

4. How much does it cost local school districts to develop and implement a school 
safety plan? 

5. what resources are currently available for schools and school districts to help 
improve their security plans? 


REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
with the faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 

REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 
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I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 


U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Mr. Frederick Ellis, 

Fairfax County Public Schools, 8115 Gatehouse Road, Suite 3674, Falls Church, VA 
22042. 


Dear Mr. Ellis: Thank you for testifying at the February 27, 2013 hearing on 
“Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
with the faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college. 
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testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 


U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Dr. David Osher, 

American Institutes for Research, 1000 Thomas Jefferson Street, NW, Washington, 
DC 20007. 


Dear Dr. Osher: Thank you for testifying at the February 27, 2013 hearing on 
“Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
with the faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 
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I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 


U.S. Congress, 

Washington, DC, March 22, 2013. 

Mr. Vincent Pompei, 

Val Verde Unified School District, 1440 Hotel Circle North, M42, San Diego, CA 
92108. 


Dear Me. Pompei: Thank you for testif 3 dng at the February 27, 2013 hearing on 
“Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School Safety.” I appreciate 
your participation. 

Enclosed are additional questions submitted by members of the committee after 
the hearing. Please provide written responses no later than April 9, 2013 for inclu- 
sion in the final hearing record. Responses should be sent to Mandy Schaumburg 
or Dan Shorts of the committee staff who can be contacted at (202) 225-6558. 

Thank you again for your important contribution to the work of the committee. 

Sincerely, 


John Kline, Chairman, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce. 


rep. rush holt (D-NJ) 

1. I am cosponsor of legislation, the Student Support Act (H.R. 320), which would 
provide states with money to improve the ratio of mental health providers (school 
counselors, psychologists, and guidance counselors) to students in schools of each 
state. Mr. Pompei, in your experience as a school counselor, what is the maximum 
number of students a school counselor can be responsible for in order to do their 
job effectively? Should this caseload responsibility be adjusted to reflect the chang- 
ing academic, emotional, and social development needs of students at different 
grade levels? 

2. I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Edu- 
cation Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher 
learning to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these poli- 
cies to students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” 
school atmosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are 
schools engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere 
means, and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment 
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with the faculty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons 
can you identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 

REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a 
matter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans 
for natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia 
fault, which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of col- 
lapsing buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, 
would lie directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to 
the fault, response time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a 
situation that Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools 
are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 


[Responses to questions submitted for the record follow:] 

Mr. Bond’s Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

REP. RUSH HOLT 

1. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” school at- 
mosphere? In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are schools 
engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere means, 
and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment with the fac- 
ulty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons can you 
identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 

Bond: The principal’s first responsibility as a school leader is to foster a safe, or- 
derly, warm, and inviting environment where students come to school ready and 
eager to learn. Schools should implement policies, practices and structures to ensure 
that all students have a relationship with a trusted adult in the school and to elimi- 
nate the possibility of students remaining anon 3 Tnous. The culture of the school 
must support and be supported by attitudes, values, and behaviors that promote 
high expectations and a belief that each student is capable of achieving personal 
and academic success. Clear expectations regarding student behaviors must be con- 
veyed to students, staff members, and parents. Fair and natural consequences, as 
opposed to punitive ones, must be employed at all times. 
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As a member of the National Safe Schools Partnership, NASSP believes that Con- 
gress should bolster federal programs to prevent bullying and harassment in our na- 
tion’s schools, which will have a dramatic impact in improving school safety and, 
correspondingly, student achievement for all students. 

Specifically, the federal government must support education, health care, civil 
rights, law enforcement, youth development, and other organizations to ensure that: 

• Schools and districts have comprehensive and effective student conduct policies 
that include clear prohibitions regarding bullying and harassment; 

• Schools and districts focus on effective prevention strategies and professional 
development designed to help school personnel meaningfully address issues associ- 
ated with bullying and harassment; and 

• States and districts maintain and report data regarding incidents of bullying 
and harassment to inform the development of effective federal, state, and local poli- 
cies that address these issues. 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON 

1. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about increasing the 
number of counselors? 

Bond: Access to school-based mental health services and supports directly im- 
proves students’ physical and psychological safety, academic performance, and so- 
cial — emotional learning. This requires adequate staffing levels in terms of school- 
employed mental health professionals (school counselors, school psychologists, school 
social workers, and in some cases, school nurses) to ensure that services are high 
quality, effective, and appropriate to the school context. Having these professionals 
as integrated members of the school staff empowers principals to more efficiently 
and effectively deploy resources, ensure coordination of services, evaluate their effec- 
tiveness, and adjust supports to meet the dynamic needs of their student popu- 
lations. Improving access also allows for enhanced collaboration with community 
providers to meet the more intense or clinical needs of students. 

During the 111th Congress, NASSP supported the Increased Student Achieve- 
ment through Increased Student Support Act, which would have created a pipeline 
program to train additional school counselors, psychologists, and social workers and 
place them in high-need schools. NASSP also supports the Mental Health in Schools 
Act (H.R. 628), which requires in-service training for all school personnel in the 
techniques and supports needed to identify children with, or at risk of, mental ill- 
ness and the use of referral mechanisms that effectively link such children to appro- 
priate treatment and intervention services in the school and in the community. 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI 

1. This is a question for all of the panelists: what kind of experience do you have 
creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How is planning for a natural dis- 
aster similar to and different from planning for something like a school shooting? 
What are the special needs that must be met and the challenges faced? 

Bond: An emergency plan for a natural disaster is very similar to any other crisis 
plan. The common denominators are the same. In any crisis, you are dealing with 
the safety of students, staff and communication with parents and the community. 
However, natural disasters have the added dimension of the physical destruction of 
infrastructure, such as facilities and communication. 

In 2007, eight students were killed during a tornado in Enterprise, Alabama 
which also destroyed the school. As with a school shooting, the same process was 
employed to respond and work with students, parents and the community to restore 
normalcy. While a natural disaster is more complicated because not only have you 
lost lives, but the physical infrastructure of the school is affected. This physical de- 
struction delays the recovery process but schools do return to their educational mis- 
sion quickly. A critical piece of recovery after any type of violent or traumatic event 
at a school is immediate emergency assistance from the Department of Education 
to assist students and the school community’s emotional well-being. Furthermore, 
in a natural disaster, sustained federal funding for reconstruction from FEMA and 
other agencies is necessary to restore the physical infrastructure affected or de- 
stroyed. 

NASSP is very supportive of the Project School Emergency Response to Violence 
(SERV) program which allows schools to receive funding for short and long-term 
counseling and other education related services to help them recover from a violent 
or traumatic event in which the learning environment has been disrupted. 

2. Mr. Bond, you stated that [school] personnel are sometimes prevented “from 
helping students and families access appropriate mental health and well-being serv- 
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ices. ” What are some of these barriers, especially in schools lacking psychologists and 
counselors^ Do issues of student privaey play into this? Without professionals in 
schools, what resources do teachers and faeulty have for identifying students in need 
of help? 

Bond: Principals — on behalf of their schools and communities — need unfettered 
access to programs, supports and services when it comes to responding to threats 
on the health and safety of students directly, as well as prevention and intervention 
before a student’s behavior escalates to violence and threatens the safety of others. 
Principals believe the federal government must do more to encourage local edu- 
cation and community health system cooperation, and remove barriers to effective 
service delivery. There is a strong national interest for the federal government to 
set the standards so that all professionals in schools, mental health and law enforce- 
ment can work together to provide services for students and families, especially 
young children, when the need is identified. 

Student privacy issues keep schools from hearing important health information 
that could help to better serve students within the school environment. State and 
federal privacy laws prohibit various entities from communicating with each other 
about a student’s problems and keeps everyone from being able to provide the serv- 
ices necessary to meet a student’s needs. 

NASSP urges federal policymakers to remove barriers between education and 
local health service agencies, and encourage local communities to focus on schools 
as the “hub” for service delivery. Local communities must be encouraged to break 
down the silos between community health and education systems in the interest of 
school safety. We believe that all partners and stakeholders in the success of our 
education and community health systems must work together toward the common 
goal of keeping our schools and communities safe. Communities, states, and the na- 
tion generally have made only marginal strides in creating and supporting an infra- 
structure that provides all children and families with services that are connected 
to the school communities. In many cases, principals are simply unable to get stu- 
dents and families access to services that are needed even when the appropriate 
programs exist in the community. 

District-wide policies must support principals and school safety teams to provide 
services in school-based settings and strengthen the ability of schools to respond to 
student and family needs directly. While working to improve school counselor-to-stu- 
dent ratios, districts can begin to move toward more effective and sustainable serv- 
ices by: 

• Assigning a school psychologist, school counselor, or school social worker to co- 
ordinate school-based services with those provided by community providers; 

• Ensuring that the school data being collected and resulting strategies are ad- 
dressing the most urgent areas of need with regard to safety and climate; 

• Providing training that targets the specific needs of individual schools, their 
staffs, and their students; and 

• Reviewing current use of mental health staff and identif 3 dng critical shifts in 
their responsibilities to bolster prevention efforts. 


Mr. Bontrager’s Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

Chairman Kline, thank you again for the opportunity to testify at the February 
27th, 2013 hearing on “Protecting Students and Teachers: A Discussion on School 
Safety.” I have included an answer below to the question put forth by Representa- 
tive Suzanne Bonamici regarding preparations for natural disasters: The other ques- 
tions included in the follow up document fell outside of my scope of expertise. 

Question: “What kind of experienee do you have ereating emergency plans for nat- 
ural disasters? How is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from 
planning for something like a school shooting? What are the specific needs that must 
be met and the challenges faced?” 

Answer: In today’s environment we are typically seeing All-Hazards Emergency 
Response Plans. These plans provide the framework for managing all natural haz- 
ards and human threats typically following the National Incident Management Sys- 
tem (NIMS). High consequence threats like tornados and active shooter typically 
have their own sections within the Emergency Response Plans. Although responses 
may differ for specific events, the planning and preparedness process is the same. 
The plans must be written; training and exercise must be conducted, the plans must 
be updated on a regular basis and Emergency Responders must be included in the 
process. 

Planning for a natural disaster versus planning for a school shooting: 
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Similarities: In any emergency having a thought out plan with an attempt to an- 
ticipate possible scenarios and having practiced this plan beforehand will aid in 
mitigating damage and facilitate response time, to ultimately increase chances of a 
better outcome. Having an organized and rehearsed response to any disaster or 
event often leads to better results. Responders need access to communications, 
trained resources, and appropriate equipment. 

Differences: Responding to a natural disaster is different than a shooter scenario 
in that in a disaster you are responding to an event that has no conscientiousness. 
In a shooter scenario you are dealing with a person or group that is actively intent 
on doing harm and at the very least has some form of thought out plan on how to 
do this. Regardless of how you respond to a natural disaster the disaster remains 
unaware of your actions toward it. Responding to a shooter(s) in the correct or incor- 
rect way is more likely to alter the outcome of the event. 

Depending upon where you live, natural disasters can include anything from a 
flood, tornado, hurricane, or a forest fire to an earthquake or volcanic eruption. 
When planning for a natural disaster, having a written, agreed upon and practiced 
plan in place is important just like it is for any other emergency scenario. When 
it comes to natural disasters building construction and facility layouts can play an 
important role in keeping the occupants safe. For example, building structures to 
withstand hurricane force winds and earthquakes or locating electrical equipment 
and other infrastructure systems where they are safe from flooding. Having systems 
in place for long-term sustainability can also be important in the event of loss of 
power or potable water in a natural disaster where the occupants may be isolated 
from help and without utilities for hours or even days. 

Please let me know if there is any other way my team and I can assist. We thank 
you again for the opportunity to assist in this important initiative. 


Mr. Canady’s Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

REP. RICHARD HUDSON 

1. One of the challenges faced by rural districts is typically a longer response time 
by first-responders. This can certainly increase the need to have a first-response 
presence (SRO) on a school campus in a rural environment. Many rural school dis- 
tricts are also smaller in size which also means that they have a smaller staff. This 
means that there are fewer members of the school safety team thereby increasing 
the workload of the members. 

2. Costs associated with implementing a school safety plan in a rural environment 
would include the writing and printing of the plan along with a site safety assess- 
ment of the campus. Costs would increase with the implementation of strategies 
such as electronic visitor entry systems, CPTED improvements and security per- 
sonnel. 

3. In general, most security practices for schools whether rural, suburban or 
urban are similar in nature. However, there are certainly issues like traffic flow 
that would be vastly different from an urban to a rural environment. The issue of 
response has been addressed previously but would certainly have a bearing on the 
security plan. For instance, rural school districts may need to be prepared to remain 
in a lockdown for a longer period of time than a suburban or urban district. 

4. Much of the work done by an SRO is difficult to quantify. Relationship building 
is at the foundation of their success. I would refer you to our report; “To Protect 
and Educate” for our best information regarding the work of SRO’s. The report is 
available at www.nasro.org. 

5. The cost of the safety plan is really dependent on the size of the district and 
the amount of resources that are put into the plan. 

6. The National School Safety Center is an excellent resource for information on 
school security plans. Their website is www.nsscl.org. 

REP. RUSH HOLT 

1. Creating a non-violent school atmosphere can certainly be a challenge, espe- 
cially when the violence is brought to the school campus from outside. Clear-cut 
policies regarding issues of harassment can be helpful but more must be done. A 
gentleman by the name of Teny Gross is an excellent resource on this subject mat- 
ter. He is the Executive Director for the Institute for the Study and Practice of Non- 
violence. The website for his organization is www.nonviolenceinstitute.org. 
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REP. FREDERICA WILSON 

1. I would agree with an increase in school counselors across the country. As an 
SRO for 12 years, I worked very closely with the counselors in our school district. 
They are also a critical component of any effective school safety team. 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI 

1. As far as my experience in planning for natural disasters, I cannot say that 
this specifically falls within my realm of expertise. However, I was asked to serve 
as one of the writers for my former school districts school safety plan. During this 
process I certainly learned a great deal more about planning for natural disasters. 

2. Some of the similarities that I have seen in planning for natural disasters as 
well as man — made disasters include things like evacuation procedures, shelter-in- 
place procedures and re-unification procedures. The major difference in the two is 
that in an act of violence it becomes necessary to stop the violence from occurring 
before anything else can be accomplished. 

I hope that these answers to your questions are helpful. Please feel free to contact 
our office if we can be of further assistance. 


Mr. Ellis’ Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

1. 1 have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Education 
Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher learn- 
ing to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these policies to 
students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” school 
atmosphere^ In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are schools 
engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere means, 
and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment with the fac- 
ulty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons can you 
identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 

The core characteristics of a non-violent school atmosphere is a culture and envi- 
ronment that allows and encourages learning. All members are treated with respect 
and dignity. In terms of sharing the definition, I believe that the goals are shared 
with all stakeholders. I cannot envision a reason that would impede a school from 
sharing such a statement. 


REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have done some- 
thing to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two schools districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a mat- 
ter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

I believe that the availability of mental health professionals is a key component 
for maintaining a safe and secure learning environment. I’ve pasted links to two 
documents of interest. Below the links is the text from an article in the Washington 
Post (March 29, 2013) regarding the current status of these professionals in the 
Fairfeix County Public Schools. 
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http:! I www.nasponline.org I communications ! press-release ! 

School_Safety_Statement.pdf 

http:! ! curry .virginia.edu ! articles ! sandy hookshooting 
Washington Post (March 29, 2013) 

A multimillion-dollar budget crunch in Fairfeix County schools next year might 
force an unsustainable workload on the mental-health clinicians who help students 
cope with stress, anxiety and emotional crises, administrators said. 

The December mass shooting at Sandy Hook Elementary School in Newtown, 
Conn. — and other recent high-profile attacks involving shooters with mental ill- 
nesses — renewed public focus on mental health and started a national conversation 
about the role of school psychologists and social workers in students’ lives. This 
year, several bills were introduced in Congress addressing a shortage of mental- 
health professionals in schools. 

Fairfax County could face a similar shortage, school officials said, if additional 
funding is not included in next year’s budget to hire more mental-health profes- 
sionals. 

“It’s a challenge to meet all the needs of our kids,” said Amy Parmentier, coordi- 
nator of social-work services in Fairfeix schools. “Newtown has certainly tragically 
punctuated it. There’s more to educating children than just academics.” 

This year, the ratio in Fairfax schools is one psychologist and one social worker 
per 2,200 general-education students. Most high schools, which average between 
2,400 and 2,700 students, have only one school psychologist and one social worker. 

Fairfax staffing levels are far below national standards. The National Association 
for School Psychologists recommends one school psychologist per 500 students. The 
School Social Workers Association of America recommends one social worker with 
a master’s degree per 400 students. 

The ratio in Fairfeix worsened during the recession, when the school system elimi- 
nated social worker and psychologist positions to save money while student enroll- 
ment continued to balloon. 

“I would never say we have enough” mental-health professionals, said Dede Bail- 
er, who coordinates psychology services for the Fairfax schools. “It would be wonder- 
ful if we had additional staffing. But we don’t have the same number of positions 
that we had 10 years ago, and since then our population has increased.” 

Kim Dockery, assistant superintendent for special services, said that social work- 
ers and psychologists can be the first line of defense in schools, helping to do 
proactive screenings to address students’ issues before they are manifested in bigger 
problems. But since most clinicians have such a high workload, they are often acting 
more like a last resort, attending to students who are in crisis. Crucial prevention 
work rarely happens, clinicians said. 

Clinicians said they tackle a variety of issues, including depression, anxiety, bul- 
l 3 dng, substance and alcohol abuse, family deaths and parents’ divorces. Often, the 
clinicians are the only people students feel they can talk to openly about very per- 
sonal concerns. 

Nikki Simmons, the mother of an 18-year-old former Fairfax student, credits the 
school system’s clinicians with helping to save her daughter’s life. “They really 
helped her get out of her bad times,” said Simmons. “It was hell and back.” 

Simmons said that funding for more mental-health professionals is crucial and de- 
scribed Fairfeix’s clinicians as among the best in the region. 

She said her daughter began having mood swings during her freshman year. She 
started using drugs, drinking alcohol and cutting herself. The girl had thoughts of 
suicide. 

“You’re talking about an honor roll student to D’s and F’s in a matter of months,” 
Simmons said. 

As a sophomore at Woodson High, her daughter met with Fairfax clinicians for 
about 30 minutes a day. Her dark moods began to lighten. 

“She always had someone to go to whenever there was something wrong,” Sim- 
mons said. 

Fairfax school psychologists said the county’s increase in students directly cor- 
relates with an increase in need for mental-health services. In a 2011 survey, almost 
30 percent of Fairfax students reported feeling s 3 Tnptoms of depression, and 16 per- 
cent said they had considered suicide during the previous year. 

Dockery requested more funding for clinicians this year to make up for the lost 
positions, hoping to add 25 positions to the budgeted total of about 280, an increase 
of less than 10 percent. She was denied. 

Superintendent Jack D. Dale said the School Board had not made mental health 
a priority during deliberations to craft the $2.5 billion budget. 
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Facing a $60 million budget shortfall from the county, the school system is under 
pressure from the Board of Supervisors to make more cuts. 

Enrollment is expected to grow again next year, and a proportional number of so- 
cial workers and school psychologists may not be hired without an amendment to 
next year’s budget. 

In many cases, a clinician oversees hundreds of students at multiple schools. 

There are now eight psychologists who are each assigned to cover three schools 
and 63 who cover two school sites each. Among social workers, there are 18 who 
each have three schools and 49 who have two schools. 

Bailer said that assigning a clinician to multiple schools can lead to gaps in cov- 
erage. 

“Sometimes kids just come by, and if you’re there and they need to talk, that’s 
when you can do your best intervention work,” Bailer said. “But if you’re in three 
schools and you’re not physically there, those conversations won’t happen.” 

Dena Neverdon is a Fairfax schools social worker assigned to three schools: Vi- 
enna, McNair and Floris elementaries. 

“Three schools is challenging,” said Neverdon, who has worked for Fairfeix schools 
since 2003. “In an ideal world, I would only work with one school. If I was there 
every single day, I could do so much more.” 

Mary Ann Panarelli, the system’s director of intervention and prevention services, 
said that more mental-health staffers are desperately needed. 

“We are facing increased challenges to continue to do as well as we have,” 
Panarelli said. “We are meeting the needs, but at some point, there is a breaking 
point.” 


REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans for 
natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia fault, 
which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of collapsing 
buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, would lie 
directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to the fault, re- 
sponse time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a situation that 
Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 

Hazards are conditions or situations that have the potential for causing harm to 
people, property, or the environment. Hazards can be classified into three cat- 
egories: natural, technological, and school specific-hazards. An examination of the 
potential natural, and technological hazards, and school specific-hazards formed the 
basis for the planning assumptions upon which the Facility Crisis Management Se- 
curity Plan is developed. 

Each school has special and unique characteristics that influence the development 
of an individualized, comprehensive, multi-hazards school crisis, emergency manage- 
ment, and medical response plan. The school-based Crisis Management Team (CMT) 
should conduct hazard vulnerability and risk assessments to determine the 
strengths and weaknesses of their individual building and grounds; the school’s so- 
cial, emotional, and cultural climate; community and staff resources; and the unique 
concerns of individuals with disabilities and special needs. There is no standard 
method for prioritizing school hazards. All risk determinations are subjective and 
vary depending on the community and factors unique to the school. However, one 
commonly used method is to compare hazards based upon the likelihood of an event 
occurring and the extent of damage and trauma the event could cause the school. 
Assessment data must be routinely gathered and analyzed by the CMT and update 
the Facility Crisis Management Security Plan as necessary. 

A Hazard-Specific Appendix should include incident response procedures to reduce 
loss of life and minimize damage and trauma that cannot be prevented. 

Natural Hazards 

A locality, due to its geographical location, is vulnerable to a wide array of haz- 
ards. To determine the natural hazards that present the greatest threat, a locality 
should consult with their local Office of Emergency Management. This office should 
have a quantitative and qualitative methodology using historical and anecdotal 
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data, community input and professional judgment regarding expected hazard im- 
pacts to rank and prioritize those natural hazards which pose the most significant 
threat. 

For Fairfax County, Virginia, we have identified the following six (6) primary nat- 
ural hazards as having the greatest impact on the school community: 

1. Tornadoes 

2. Hurricanes and Tropical Storms 

3. Severe Thunder Storms 

4. Severe Winter Storms 

5. Floods 

6. Extreme Temperatures 

While these primary hazards have their own characteristics, effects, and dangers, 
they often occur in conjunction with other weather and environment conditions that 
exacerbate the effects, i.e., lightning, high winds, hail, snow, sleet, freezing rain, and 
drought. 


Dr. Osher’s Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

REP. RUSH HOLT (D-NJ) 

I have introduced legislation in the House, the Tyler dementi Higher Education 
Anti-Harassment Act (H.R. 482), that would require all institutions of higher learn- 
ing to clearly define their anti-harassment policies, and distribute these policies to 
students. In your opinion, what are the core characteristics of a “non-violent” school 
atmosphere^ In your experiences with the schools you have worked with, are schools 
engaging in the process of defining what a safe and non-violent atmosphere means, 
and, if so, are they sharing their definition of a non-violent environment with the fac- 
ulty, staff, students and parents of the school community? What reasons can you 
identify that would impede a school from engaging in this process? 

Thank you Congressman Holt for the question and your efforts to end harassment 
at all levels of learning. My own focus has been on safe and supportive environ- 
ments in primary and secondary schools. As a former Dean of both a liberal arts 
college and two professional schools, I believe that those in higher education can 
learn from the lessons and experiences of educators in high school and grade school. 

The science is clear. All students require safe and supportive schools if they are 
to succeed. If schools want to maximize learning, schools should create strong condi- 
tions for learning and well-being, places where students feel physically and emotion- 
ally safe, connected to and supported by their teachers, challenged and engaged in 
learning, and places where their peers have good social and emotional skills. This 
is as true for higher ed as it is for K-12. 

A positive campus culture and climate at institutions of higher education can 
maximize safety, engagement, and academic success and minimize disengagement, 
academic failure, and attrition or unhealthy and even such dangerous behaviors as 
binge drinking and interpersonal violence. Schools can maximize the learning and 
retention of all students they admit by creating cultures and conditions for learning 
and student/staff support that promote academic engagement, embrace diversity, 
and support mental and physical wellness. 

When students feel physically and emotionally safe and connected to their school, 
they can be better students. But when they feel anxious or experience bullying, har- 
assment, prejudice, or marginalization, they won’t perform to their potential. When 
students feel threatened, their defensive responses impede learning and engage- 
ment, and this response may be particularly pronounced for students who have ex- 
perienced trauma, whether as a child or as an adult. 

Students benefit from educators who understand their social, emotional, behav- 
ioral, and academic needs and from supportive schools. Whether third graders or 
college freshmen, they learn more when they feel connected and attached to their 
teachers or others in their schools. 

While research and practice support these conclusions, many schools fail to ad- 
dress the need for student support and strong conditions for learning. The primary 
impediments are a lack of will and, where will isn’t wanting, of educators’ capacity 
to address the social and emotional needs of students and to build strong conditions 
for learning. The U.S. Departments of Education and Health and Human Services 
have recognized this need by creating the National Center on Safe and Supportive 
Learning Environments and focusing it broadly on elementary, secondary, and high- 
er education. 
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REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

/ think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end up 
saying someone should have done something or someone could have done something 
to prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two school districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I that that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a mat- 
ter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

My short answer, Congresswoman, is yes, increasing the number of counselors — 
as well as social workers and mentors — could have a significantly positive impact. 
That said, we also need to make sure the counselors are allowed to be counselors. 
Too often, they are asked to take on administrative duties, or to serve as study pe- 
riod monitors, or perform a host of other tasks unrelated to their mission. 

I understand that as administrative workloads increase and school district budg- 
ets get tight, the easy answer is to shift duties to counselors. But that’s a self-de- 
feating path. Counselors and social workers in particular can play a vital role in 
the development of youth, as I’ve seen time and time again. 

The connectedness and the experience of support that are so important for stu- 
dents are exactly what counselors and social workers can provide. Students who feel 
“connected” to a school are more likely to have improved attitudes about learning 
and their teachers; heightened academic aspirations, motivation, and achievement; 
and more positive social attitudes, values, and behavior. Research also shows that 
students who feel alienated from their school community are most at risk for engag- 
ing in delinquency and violence. So, in my view, counselors, social workers, and 
mentors are in the front lines in youth development. 

Yet, since counselors and social workers can’t reach every student, it’s also impor- 
tant to build and support every teacher’s capacity to connect in positive ways with 
students. This part of the challenge is not one of will — teachers want good relation- 
ships with students — but of building teachers’ technical and social and emotional 
skills and giving them the support needed to connect with students. Doing this, in 
turn, depends on refining our accountability systems to include the conditions for 
learning. 


REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to violence 
in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans for nat- 
ural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Cascadia fault, which 
will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of collapsing build- 
ings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, would lie di- 
rectly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to the fault, re- 
sponse time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a situation that 
Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate are retrofit schools are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is a question for all of the panelists: what 
kind of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How 
is planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for some- 
thing like a school shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and the 
challenges faced? 

While I have written about this in Safeguarding Our Children: An Action Guide 
Revised and Expanded and addressed them as a matter of policy in my inter- 
national work, I do not have firsthand experience in this sphere so I’ll largely defer 
to my colleagues on the panel. 
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However, let me point out, Congresswoman, that the kind of potential dangers 
you are concerned about are some of those that must he addressed to create a safe 
school environment. You mentioned that an earthquake is on the minds of many Or- 
egonians. If it is on the minds of parents, it is on the minds of their children. So 
by developing a way to respond to natural disasters, or any catastrophic event, we 
are addressing the essential need for children to feel and be safe in their schools. 
And doing this in a way that also builds conditions for learning and student success 
reaches more students, avoids fragmentation, and makes more efficient use of public 
and private resources. For example, a positive climate, which can reduce or elimi- 
nate some of the risk factors that feed aggression and violence, can support crisis 
preparation and recovery while building and supporting resiliency so students and 
adults can better survive and cope with trauma and disaster. 

In fact, some elements of school climate and conditions for learning that are close- 
ly allied to the learning process, are particularly able to help students handle and 
respond to crises. These conditions include the perceptions and experience of phys- 
ical and emotional safety, connectedness and support, academic challenge and sup- 
port, and student social and emotional competence. Just as a lack of safety can 
dampen hope, optimism, self-confidence, and affect a student’s threshold for vigi- 
lance and arousal, the opposite experience of connectedness and support stemming 
from social and emotional learning can build student and teacher relationships that 
support social emotional and academic learning and equip students and adults to 
respond to and recover from crises. 


Mr. Pompei’s Response to Questions Submitted for the Record 

REP. SUZANNE BONAMICI (D-OR) 

1. Many of my colleagues today have focused on school safety with respect to vio- 
lence in schools. In Oregon, schools are also focused on creating emergency plans for 
natural disasters. Oregon is due for a major earthquake along the Casacadia fault, 
which will likely result in a massive tsunami. Along with the dangers of collapsing 
buildings and infrastructure, many schools, like those in Seaside, Oregon, would lie 
directly in the path of such an event. Because of Oregon’s proximity to the fault, re- 
sponse time once an earthquake is detected will be limited. This is a situation that 
Oregonians take seriously, and efforts to relocate and retrofit schools are underway. 

Mr. Ellis mentioned that emergency planning focuses on three categories of haz- 
ards, including natural disasters. This is question for all of the panelists: What kind 
of experience do you have creating emergency plans for natural disasters? How is 
planning for a natural disaster similar to and different from planning for something 
like a schools shooting? What are the special needs that must be met and challenges 
faced? 

While I do not have personal experience creating emergency plans for natural dis- 
asters, I understand the unique challenges they provide. Additionally, I know well 
the challenges any emergency — man-made or natural — can create in schools and 
among students. Schools and districts must prepare for natural disasters like any 
other crisis. 

Schools must develop emergency preparedness and crisis response plans that help 
schools prevent, prepare for and respond to emergencies. The plans should address 
a variety of emergencies that are both predictable and unpredictable. 

Similarities in planning: 

• Plans for all types of emergencies must include training for school staff, pre- 
determined communication throughout an emergency, and recovery procedures. 

• Schools and districts must form crisis response teams which establish a chain 
of command well in advance of any incident. Who is in charge? What are individ- 
uals’ roles and responsibilities? Etc. 

• Schools must assess the types of crises and emergencies their region is prone 
to. Threat assessments should be conducted not only for human threats of violence, 
but for natural disasters. Plans should assess whether natural disasters, such as 
hurricanes, floods, earthquakes, fires or tornadoes, are likely in a community. 

Differences in planning: 

Weather cannot be stopped but schools must always strive to prevent other types 
of crises. For instance, reporting suspicious behavior of a student may prevent or 
delay a violent incident and provide schools the needed time to protect students and 
minimize damage. 

• Natural disasters can be anticipated (such as your example of a school district 
residing on a fault line), often more so than violent incidences of a human design. 
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Unfortunately, there is often little or no warning before earthquakes and other nat- 
ural emergencies occur. 

• School emergency plans must provide guidance for safe locations during natural 
disaster, such as underground shelters for schools prone to tornadoes or safe areas 
for students and faculty in earthquake-prone areas. 

• Plans must take into consideration the correct responses to natural disasters. 
For instance, should a school go into lockdown, shelter-in-place, or evacuate? 

There are a number of special needs that must be considered in planning for nat- 
ural disasters — and especially for the repercussions after a disaster occurs. Natural 
disasters or manmade catastrophes such as building explosions, bridge collapse, 
floods, hurricanes, tornadoes and earthquakes can have serious psychological con- 
sequences similar to those experienced during acts of violence. 

• Issues related to the destruction of homes, property, heirlooms and livelihoods 
will compound the feelings of loss and powerlessness in adults and children. These 
disasters often multiply normal stressors at home (such as finances) and create new 
stressors from problems caused by the disaster — homelessness, transportation issues 
and lack of basic services. 

• When recovering from natural or manmade disasters, it’s important that fami- 
lies remain together as much as possible or practical. Children will pick up feelings 
of anxiety from their parents, so it’s critical to talk about what is happening and 
how the family will recover together. Additionally, children must return to a normal 
routine as soon as possible. 

Schools must consider the appropriate role they have to play in the aftermath. 
As a school counselor, I understand how stressors at home impact students’ ability 
to function and perform at their best in school. 

RESOURCES: 

The National Education Association’s Health Information Network has a Crisis 
Guide for schools planning for all types of emergencies, http:! / 
crisisguide. neahin. org / crisisguide / images / SchoolCrisisGuide.pdf 
The American School Counselor Association’s The Professional School Counselor and 
Crisis/Critical Incident Response in the Schools. http:! ! 
www.schoolcounselor.org I files I PS_Crisis_Critical.pdf 
The National Association for School Psychologists provides excellent information for 
schools planning for natural disasters, http:! ! www.nasponline.org ! resources ! 
crisis safety / naturaldisaster teams ho.aspx 

REP. RUSH HOLD (D-NJ) 

1. I am a cosponsor of legislation, the Student Support Act (H.R. 320), which 
would provide states with money to improve the ratio of mental health providers 
(school counselors, psychologists, and guidance counselors) to students in schools of 
each state. Mr. Pompei, in your experience as a school counselor, what is the max- 
imum number of students a school counselor can be responsible for in order to do 
their job effectively? Should this caseload responsibility be adjusted to reflect the 
changing academic, emotional, and social development needs of students at different 
grade levels? 

The National School Counselors Association recommends a ratio of no more than 
250 students to each counselor in grades K-12. This should be the very meiximum 
number of students any one counselor has under his or her purview. 

In California, where I am from, the ratio of school counselor to student is 1:1,000. 
This leaves vital student prevention and intervention services unaddressed, which 
is a disservice for students and society as a whole. The maximum number of stu- 
dents for each school counselor should never go above 250 as recommenced by the 
American School Counselor Association. In addition, the professional school coun- 
selor’s responsibilities should include those services that directly address the diverse 
needs of students. Unfortunately, many administrators or districts require the pro- 
fessional school counselor to do clerical work, data entry, student enrollment, test 
administration and other items that do not support the uniquely qualified skills and 
training school counselors possess. Our students are entering society ill prepared 
and many with untreated and undiagnosed mental health issues as a result. In- 
creasing the number of professional school counselors will make schools safer, de- 
crease student drop out, increase academic success and make society safer as stu- 
dents will get these vital services during their adolescence. 
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RESOURCES 

The American School Counselor Association’s Guide to Appropriate and Inappro- 
priate Activities for the Professional School Counselor: http: / / 
www.schoolcounselor.org I files I appropriate.pdf 
The American School Counselor Association’s Guide on the Role of the Professional 
School Counselor: http: 1 1 www.schoolcounselor.org I files I RoleStatement.pdf 

REP. FREDERICA WILSON (D-FL) 

1. I think that in every tragic incident we hear of in our schools, we always end 
up saying someone should have done something or someone could have something to 
prevent it. 

There is not a one size fits all solution. I represent two school districts. One has 
a full police force; the other has just a few SROs. That’s the difference in the school 
districts, but I think that one thing that should be available to all schools is enough 
counselors and enough social workers and mentors for the children. That’s all of 
them, whether they have SROs or whatever else they have. 

I don’t think it’s hard for counselors to detect who needs help. The way that the 
funding is now for counselors, there are so few. As a result, children who have prob- 
lems relating to their parents, relating to their peers, don’t have anyone that they 
really trust in the schools. The few counselors are always busy planning for college, 
testing and other activities. So, the one thing that I think we need to do is expand 
the pool of counselors, social workers and mentors. Because a lot of times, it is a mat- 
ter of miscommunication. 

I have had the opportunity to talk to so many children who are incarcerated. One 
person could help them through a bad day, anger, bullying, mommy and daddy get- 
ting a divorce, mommy getting beat-up the night before. I heard someone say that 
one school had a counselor for every grade level. What a difference it would make 
for children in schools. I would like to find out from the panel: how do you feel about 
increasing the number of counselors? 

Professional school counselors are certified/licensed educators with the minimum 
of a master’s degree in school counseling and are uniquely qualified? to address the 
developmental needs of all students through a comprehensive school counseling pro- 
gram addressing the academic, career and personal/social development of all stu- 
dents. The American School Counselor Association recommends a school counselor 
to student ratio of no more than 1:250. In California, where I am from, the school 
counselor to student ratio is over 1:1,000 leaving us unable to appropriately and ef- 
fectively service the needs of students. In fact, many students who are in need go 
completely un-serviced with these large caseloads. Professional school counselors are 
the trusted adults on campus where students know they can confidentially share 
their struggles, concerns and challenges. This allows for early intervention and pre- 
vention services that otherwise go unaddressed. With these enormous caseloads, it 
is not only a disservice for our students but society as a whole. These young people 
go out into society ill prepared and many with untreated and undiagnosed mental 
health issues as a result. Increasing the number of professional school counselors 
will make schools safer, decrease student drop out, increase academic success and 
make society safer as students will get these vital services during their adolescence. 

RESOURCES 

Here is the American School Counselor Associations Guide to Appropriate and Inap- 
propriate Activities for a Professional School Counselor: http:! ! 

www.schoolcounselor.org I files I appropriate.pdf 
Here is the American School Counselor Association’s Guide on the Role of the Pro- 
fessional School Counselor: http: II www.schoolcounselor.org ! files ! 

RoleStatement.pdf 


[Whereupon, at 2:16 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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